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HOW CAN CHRISTIAN AND 
NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS 
CO-OPERATE?' 


By 
FRIEDRICH HEILER 


PH.D., D.THEOL. 
Professor of Comparative Religion, Marburg University 


A FEw years ago I took part in a service of the Sufi congregation 
in Ziirich. On the altar lay the canonical books of the various great 
religions (Confucianism, Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam, "raps and 
Christianity), and from them the lessons were taken. At the beginning 


of the service the candles, each symbolizing the light of the divine 
revelation shining in one of these religions, were solemnly lit. The 
pteacher drew upon the canonical documents of the different religions. 
Although I have seen many forms of Christian service, I found this 


form of service singularly uplifting, just because of the breadth and 
freedom with which men of conviction had dared to acknowledge and 
pay tribute to God’s revelation in all the variety of the great religions. 

The vast majority of church-going Christians may be shocked at 
this verdict on a service that was not exclusively Christian, and doubt- 
less most theologians will be indignant that one of their number 
should express approval of such “ Syncretism.” At best they will 
find it pardonable in a student of Comparative Religion that he should 
become absorbed in his subject. But this was something much deeper. 
The thoughtlessness and indeed carelessness with which many 
Christians treat other religions is really amazing. Again and again 
they read in their New Testament that God is Love (1 John iv. 16), 
that his word is the light which lighteth every man (John i. 9), that he 
left not himself without witness (Acts xiv. 17), that he willeth that 
all men should be saved, and come to the knowledge of the truth 
tr Tim. ii. 4); yet they never give a thought to the fact that, apart 
rom the tiny tribe of Israel, mankind lived for thousands of years 
without the revelation of the Bible, and that even to-day, after more 
than 1,900 years of Christian missionary activity, considerably less 
than half the race professes to be Christian, while the majority of 
Christians are such only in name. We are forced to ask: Is God a 


1 Acknowledgements are due to the Schweizerische Theologische Umschau, 1952, No. 1, in which 
this article appeared in German in a somewhat shortened form. 
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God of the Jews and Christians alone? And are all adherents of 
non-Christian religions pariahs, shut out from the love of God? 
When Francis Xavier came to Japan and preached to its inhabitants 
that God in his eternal love had sent his Son into the world, he was 
asked the very proper question, why, then, had God waited so long 
before acquainting the Tsthaces with this great love of his? We are 
faced here with the alternatives: either God is what the New Testa- 
ment declares, essentially Mercy and Love, in which case his revela- 
tion must embrace all nations, all ages and all religions, or he has 
restricted his revelation to a tiny island, the chosen people of the old 
and new covenant, in which case his nature cannot be essentially Love; 
if he allows the great majority of humanity to sit in darkness and the 
shadow of death in order to allow access to his heaven to a few alone, 
he is a cruel and capricious God, a frightful Demon. We can there- 
fore accept the central declarations of the New Testament as true only 
if we acknowledge a revelation of God in the whole length and breadth 
of human history. By this simple consideration every thinking 
Christian should be induced to concern himself seriously with the 
divine revelation outside Christianity. 

Actually Christian theology has since the earliest days held a doc- 
trine of universal revelation.! Justin, the philosopher-martyr, is so 
full of his faith in the universal revelation of the Logos that he dares 
to proclaim: “ All who have lived according to the Logos are 
Christians, even if they are generally accounted as atheists, like 
Socrates and Heraclitus among the Greeks ” (1 Apo/. 46). Clement 
of Alexandria described Greek philosophy as “a preparation for 
Christ” (mpomudela Xpiorod), “a schoolmaster to lead us to 
Christ ” (moudaywyds els Xpiordv).2 Augustine suggests that “the 
salvation brought by the Christian religion has never been unavailable 
for a man who was worthy of it ” (Ep. cii. 5). “‘ What is now called 
the Christian religion always existed in antiquity and was never absent 
from the beginning of the human race until Christ appeared in the 
flesh. At this time the true religion, which was already there, began 
to be called Christian ” (Re/r. I xiii. 3). This attitude led the Fathers 
to speak of the ancient philosophers, above all of Socrates and Plato, 
with the deepest reverence *; they borrowed from them many of 
their ideas, using them to penetrate into and interpret the Christian 
mysteries. The Schoolmen of the Middle Ages went even further in 
this direction. The greatest of them all, Thomas Aquinas,* not 
only taught the universal revelation of God in nature, but acknow- 
ledged that God had revealed to many heathens the supernatural 


1 See further Heiler, Die Frage nach der “ Absolutheit ” des Christentums im Lichte der 
Religionsgeschichte. Eine Heilige Kirche 20 (1938), pp. 306-36. 

* Strom. I. v, 28, 32 (Griechische christliche Schriftsteller, ed, Stahlin II, pp. 18, 21). 

* A. von Harnack, Sokrates und die alte Kirche, Reden und Aufsatze I*, Giessen 1906, pp. 27-48. 

* Thomas Ohm, Die —o der Heiden zu Natur und Uebernatur nach dem ie Thomas 
von Aquino (Missionswissenschaftliche Abbandlungen und Texte 7), Minster 1927. 
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mysteries of faith, either by inner enlightenment or by an angelic 
announcement. As a living demonstration of pre-Christian revela- 
tion, medieval art constantly confronts us, alongside of the Old 
Testament prophets, with the heathen prophetic women, the Sibyls.? 
Whereas the Fathers and Schoolmen as a rule recognized only pagan 
philosophy and prophecy as divine revelation, Nicholas of Cusa, the 
freest spirit of the Middle Ages, penetrated to the discovery that 
“God is sought in various ways and called by various names in the 
various religions, that he has sent various prophets and teachers in 
various ages to the various peoples.” 2 Indeed the daring idea occurred 
to this mystical philosopher of unifying the various religions through 
friendly discussion. 

This broad-minded attitude towards non-Christian religions has 
persisted in modern Catholic theology. According to Newman, 
heathen philosophies and religions have a present and active as well 
as a pteparative significance for the Church of Christ,? and in this 
view he has been followed by Herman Schell, George Tyrrell,® 
Friedrich von Hiigel* and Otto Karrer.? The poetess Gertrud 
von Le Fort has praised in moving words the pre-existence of the 
Church of Christ in the heathen religions.® 

In the Protestant camp it was Zwingli who, in his Expositio 
christianae — gave eloquent expression to the idea which so often 
recurs in: humanist literature, of the presence of pagans ih heaven.® 


Next to him it was the Spiritual Reformers, and particularly Sebastian 
Franck,!° who championed the idea that the light of revelation shone 
more clearly in many a heathen spirit like Plato and Plotinus than in 
Moses. The entire Christian literature of the Enlightenment in 
England, France and Germany was pervaded by a mood of deep under- 
standing and ncn i of non-Christian religion." As, towards the 


close of the eighteenth and throughout the nineteenth century, more 
and more knowledge of Eastern religions became available to the 
Western mind, it was the greatest spirits in the Western world who be- 
came filled with enthusiasm for Eastern and particularly Indian wis- 
dom. What lavish praise Goethe bestowed upon Kalidasa’s drama 


1 Konrad Hoffmann, Sibyllen, Lexikon fir Theologie und Kirche 1X, p. 525-9. 

® De Pace seu Concordantia Fidei (1453), ed. Faber Stapulensis, Paris 1514, I, fol. cxiv b. 
ad An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine, 1845; An Essay in Aid of a Grammar of 

sent, 1870. 

* Die mystische Philosophie des Buddhismus, K/eine Schriften, Paderborn, 1938, pp. 1-37; 
Die Tao-Lehre des Lao-tse, ib. pp. 38-96. 

ie Scylla and Charybdis, 1907. 

* The Mystical Element of Religion, as studied in Saint Catherine of Genoa and ber Friends, London, 
1908; Evzernal Life, London, 1913; Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of Religion, London, 
1921, Second Series 1926. 

7? Das Religiise in der Menschheit und das Christentum, Freiburg, 1936°. 

8 Hymnen an die Kirche, 1924, Voi. sausgabe 1930*, p. 19. 

® Works, ed. Schuler Schulthess IV, 65. 

10 Paradoxa, ed. H. Ziegler, Jena, 1909. 

11 Benno Béhm, Sokrates im 18. Jabrbundert, 1929. 
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Sakuntala, Wilhelm von Humboldt } and August Wilhelm Schlegel 2 
upon the Bhagavadgita, Arthur Schopenhauer,? Paul Deussen * and 
Malvida von Meysenbug ® upon the Upanishads of the Veda, Richard 
Wagner ® and Anatole France upon Gotama Buddha! And how 
lovingly those Western scholars who really knew them, like Max 
Miiller,? Nathan Séderblom,® Rudolf Otto ® and Estlin Carpenter," 
dealt with the religions of the East ! 

To be sure, Christian theology has taken little notice of the know- 
ledge these men have opened up for us. Even to-day we should 
hardly gather from the textbooks of Protestant Dogmatics that 
there are other religions besides Christianity. Where any notice is 
taken of them at all, it usually takes the form of disdain and a complete 
refusal to recognize in them the operation of divine revelation. The 
most that will be conceded is an honest seeking after God. Escape 
is often sought from this unwelcome encounter under the plea that 
it is impossible to penetrate into the world of alien religious thought 
and we must therefore confine ourselves to that of Christianity. 
Sometimes, indeed, the Christian and non-Christian religions are 
placed together and both branded as sacrilegious human attempts at 
self-deification in contrast to the biblical revelation of God." But 
however firmly Christian theology may ignore the existence of other 
religions, the comparative study of religion has established a number 
of definite discoveries which are now part of the common heritage 
of the humane sciences.1” 

The first of these discoveries, recognized by a great spirit like 
Nicholas of Cusa even in the Middle Ages and discovered afresh by 
Schleiermacher and Max Miller, is the unity of all religions. That 


1 Schriften von Friedrich von Gentz, ed. Gustav Schlesier V, Mannheim, 1840, pp. 291, 300. 

* Bhagavadgita, Bonn, 1823, XXV f. 

* Parerga und Paralipomena, ch. 16, § 184; Reclam iy 418 f. 

* System des Vedanta, Leipzig, 1902, 50, p. 99 f.; Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie I, p. 2: 
er gg der Upanishaden, Leipzig, 1899, pp. 43 ff., 60; Upanishads des Veda, Leipzig, 1921°, 
Vorrede. 

5 Memoiren einer Idealistin, 1899‘, III, p. 285; Berta von Schleicher, Malvida von Meysenbug, 
Berlin, 1917, pp. 160, 174. 

* Briefe an Mathilde Wesendonck, Leipzig, 1913, p. 105; Pero Slepcevic, Der Buddbismus in der 
deutschen Literatur, Diss. Vienna, 1920, p. 40 ff.; Ginter Lanczkowski, Die Bedeutung des indischen 
Denkens fiir Richard Wagner und seinen Freundeskreis, Phil. Diss. Marburg, 1947 (maschinenschriftlich). 

” Chips from a German Workshop, 4 vols., 1867; Introduction to the Science of Religion, London, 
1873; 1876; The Origin and Growth of Religion, London, 1878; India, what can it teach us?, London, 
1883; Gifford Lectures: Natural Religion, London, 1889; Physical Religion, 1891; Anthropological 
Religion, 1892; Theosophy, or Psychological Religion, 1893. 

® The Living God—Forms of Personal Religion (Gifford Lectures), London, 1933. Cf. Heiler, 
Erzbischof Nathan Séderblom, Religionsforscher und Herold christlicher Einheit, Oekumenische 
Einheit 1 (1948), pp. 69-102. 

® The Idea of the Holy, London, 1925; India’s Religion of Grace and Christianity Compared and 
Contrasted, London, 1930; Mysticism East and West, tr. B. L. Bracy and R. C. Paine, New York, 
1932; Heiler, Rudolf Ottos Bedeutung fiir die vergleichende Religionsgeschichte, in Re/igions- 
mine in neuer Sicht, drei Reden tiber Rudolf Ottos Persinlichkeit und Werk, Marburg, 1951, 
pp. 13-26. 

10 ism and Christianity, London, 1923. 

11 The worst example of theological condemnation of non-Christian religions is Johannes 
Witte, Die Christusbotschaft und die Religionen, Gottingen, 1936. 

12 Heiler, Die Frage nach der Absolutheit des Christentums, see p. 108, Note 1. 
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important branch of religious study known as Phenomenology 4 
has made it quite plain that all religions, all canonical scriptures, all 
miracle stories, all mythological notions, all dogmas, all eschatological 
ideas, all cult symbols and ecclesiastical institutions are governed by a 
uniform set of historical, psychological and sociological laws. More 
than a hundred years ago Joseph Gérres gave impressive utterance 
to this discovery: 


One Godhead alone is at work in the Universe, one religion alone prevails 
in it, one worship, one fundamental natural order, one law and one bible in all. 
All prophets are one prophet: they have spoken on ome common ground in 
one language, though in different dialects. As the great civilizations of every 
kind are the same, the unfolding of one life, so are also the great mythical 
elements of the whole world the same and the whole religious genesis a 
single growth, planted by the very Spirit of God and, nourished by him with 
the airs of heaven and the dews of earth, unfolding itself in joy throughout 
all ages.? 


This insight is far from applying only to peripheral phenomena of 
religion; it embraces the very central truths of Christian revelation 
and the demands of Christian morality. The doctrines of the Trinity 
and Incarnation as well as the Virgin Birth, belief in the Divine 
Sacrifice of love, the conception of irresistible ‘Grace and Justification 
by faith alone, prayer prompted by the grace of God, petition for 
forgiveness of sins, all-embracing love towards every creature, heroic 


love of enemies, belief in everlasting life, in the judgement and restora- 
tion of the world—there is not a single central doctrine of Christianity 
which does not have an array of striking reg in the various great 
non-Christian faiths. The best proof of this close parallelism is to 
be found in the letters of the first Jesuit missionaries in Japan, in 
which they recounted how the Lutheran heresy was to be found in 
Japan too: so close is the resemblance between the so/a fides doctrine 
of Japanese Amida Buddhism and the central teaching of 
Lutheranism.? 

This is not all. Not only does the comparative study of religion 
disclose at every step these natural parallels, but they reveal themselves 
as the actual source of many Christian ideas and features of worship 
and organization. No one questions that in the course of its develop- 
ment Christianity has drawn richly upon ancient metaphysics and 
ethics, upon Platonic, Stoic, and Aristotelian philosophy, as well as 
Oriental-Hellenistic mystery religions, and even upon ancient popu- 
lar piety and legal systems. This is, indeed, the basis of the charge 
of falsification of the Gospel which Protestant polemic has so often 


1 See particularly Gerardus van der Leeuw, La religion dans son essence et ses manifestations, 
Phénomenologie de Ja religion, Paris, 1948. 

2 Christliche Mystik, Il, 97. 

® ng Haas, Amida Buddha unsere Zufiubt (Quellen der Religionsgeschichte), Géttingen, 
1910, p. 6. 
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brought against the Catholic Church both Eastern and Western. 
Modern research has shown us, however, that even the Christianity 
of the New Testament in its various forms has been strongly influenced 
by its Jewish and Gentile background, that, in the words of Paul, it 
is “ debtor both to Greeks and to Barbarians ” (Rom. i. 14). We 
have only to study Kittel’s Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testa- 
ment to see clearly the close linguistic relationship between primitive 
Christianity and the Jewish and Hellenistic-Oriental world; and the 
language cannot be separated from the ideas which find their expres- 
sion in it. 

The comparative study of religions, then, makes the isolation of 
Christianity from other religions, whether it be the rival religions of 
the East to-day or the religions of its early background, an impossi- 
bility. Christianity stands within the great stream of world religious 
development. It did not fall down from heaven to the earth as a 
ready-made “ supernatural ” system, but was prepared, born and has 
developed, like every other religion, in a long historical process, and 
that is true of all its phases. We cannot make an artificial division 
between a “ supernatural ” first period and later “ natural ” periods. 

Nevertheless, the compatative study of religions, leading as it 
does to such disturbing conclusions, is not the greatest danger to 
Christianity. Even worse is that which threatens it from a com- 
parison of practice. Jesus himself in the Sermon on the Mount set 
up as a criterion of the truth of a faith the moral test, “‘ By their fruits 
ye shall know them ” (Matt. vii. 16). But here is the weakest point 
in the whole Christian case. Adam of Bremen long ago made the 
surprising discovery that the heathen Icelanders did not greatly 
differ from Christians in their moral and religious practice. Earlier 
still Salvian had openly acknowledged that Roman Christians were 
in many respects worse than the heathen.? Later on Savonarola 
recognized that Jews and Turks practise their religion better than 
Christians. And when Lessing makes his monk cry, “ Nathan, 
Nathan, you are a Christian; before God, there was never a better 
Christian,” he was giving utterance to a truth that has been confirmed 
again and again in past and present experience. Christians do in 
truth expose themselves to the charge brought against them by the 
Mongol chief, Mangu: “ God has given you the holy Scriptures and 
you do not keep them.” 4 

It is only too true that Christianity has been disgraced by inexpiable 
crimes that are not found in the same form and degree in any of the 
other great religions. Neither Islam nor Buddhism nor Hinduism 
has slaughtered anything like as many human beings for their beliefs 

Segre ett pene 261 See ms 
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as have the Christian Churches. Walter Nigg was right to point out 
in his Book of Heretics } that the Inquisition can only be angen as 
“a total eclipse ” of Christianity, that the putting to death of heretics, 
which was far more extensive than is generally supposed, “ makes 
it impossible for us to honour the actual Church as the body of the 
living Christ,” that “‘ in view of this Fall, it is more than doubtful 
whether it can justly claim any longer to be the representative of 
God on earth.” With the stain of this disgrace upon it, how can 
Christianity claim to be “ absolute ” compared with the incomparably 
less tainted non-Christian religions ? 

To be sure, this practical reproach may be met with the saying, 
Corruptio optimi pessima, nothing is worse than the corruption of the 
best. Salvian declared: 


If our religion is good, that is not our merit, but if our life is evil the 
guilt is ours. It is of no avail to us that our religion is good if our life and 
conduct are not good; for the good religion is the gift of Christ, while 
our bad life is our own responsibility.® 


But the practical reproach gains substantial weight when taken in 
conjunction with the many theoretical objections. That exclusive 
outlook which sees in Christianity the unique saving revelation of 
God is thus finally shattered. 

There remains, however, the problem whether the higher religions 
are all of equal value, whether they are merely different forms of one 
and the same revelation of God, or whether the Christian excels the 
others in value and purity, and is destined to overcome them or 
absorb them in itself. To anyone who is fascinated by the bewildering 
diversity of the different religions such a syncretistic attitude as we 
find in Hinduism in particular is apt to be very attractive. Should 
not the various religions, in the words of the Hindu Sarojini Naidu, 
“be like the different colours in a beautiful opal? Turn it on one 
side and you see blue, turn it on the other and you see rose, turn it 
yet again and you see the green of the grass in the field.” * Again, 
it might be possible to include the different high religions in a new 
synthesis and so to rise on to a higher plane, as the Indian reformer 
Keshub Chunder Sen tried to do in his Nava Vidhan (New Dispensa- 
tion),* and as is done by the Sufi community which I mentioned at 
the beginning. Or are Malvida von Meysenbug,® Alfred Loisy ® 
and others right, when they envisage a new religion growing out of 
and beyond he religions of to-day, the religion of humanity 

Many among the educated classes will feel that this is the proper 

1 Buch der Ketzer, Ziirich, 1949, p. 243 f. 

2 See p. 112, Note 2. 


* A. C, Underwood, Contemporary Thought of India, London, 1930, p. 143. 

“ Keshub Chunder Sen, The Brabmo Samaj, Lectures and Tracts, London, 1870; cf. Heiler, 
Christlicher Glaube und indisches Geistesleben, Munich, 1926. 

5 See p. 110, Note 5. 

® Heiler, Der Vater des katholischen Modernismus, Alfred Loisy, Munich, 1947, pp. 184 ff. 
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solution of the problem of the religions, and the soil of Hinduism 
and Buddhism in particular, and of Islamic Sufism too, is well suited 
for such theories. Western spirits, however, reared on the soil of 
Christianity, even the freest among them, cling in one form or another 
to a belief in the intrinsic superiority of Christianity. Hegel coined 
for this superiority the questionable phrase “ the absoluteness ” of 
Christianity. Ernst Troeltsch, the great Protestant theologian of 
the beginning of this century, took up this phrase and gave it a new 
interpretation, not in terms of a supernatural miracle, nor of a logical 
deduction, but as a treasury of values hitherto unsurpassed and prob- 
ably unsurpassable in the future. Although Troeltsch himself did 
not possess a comprehensive knowledge of non-Christian religions, he 
had an intuitive vision of the truth about their relation to Christianity. 
Even the student who acknowledges fully and without prejudice 
both the high values enshrined in other religions and the links between 
Christianity and the pre-Christian world cannot but admit that 
Christianity is a microcosm in the macrocosm of religions and 
embraces in its variety every conceivable element of religion. No 
Christian need seek anything in non-Christian religions which he 
could not find within Christianity. All that attracts so many modern 
spirits to Lao-tse, to the seers of the Upanishads, to Gotama Buddha 
and his disciples, to the Sufi in Islam, is indeed to be found in the 
classic Christian mysticism. 

But Christianity is more than an elevated mysticism, it is above all 
faith in God’s revelation in history. The superiority of Christianity 
to all other religions lies in its possession of the most comprehensive 
idea of revelation. It thus unites in one great synthesis the original 
divine revelation in creation, the outward revelation of God in history 
and the inner revelation in the life of the spirit, and lastly the final 
all-embracing revelation of God at the end of history. No other 
great religion, apart from Islam, which is here dependent upon 
Christianity, can compare with it in this. Besides, none of the other 
great religions has an idea of fellowship so deep or so broad as the 
Christian; as the mystical body of Christ the Church embraces every 
nation, age, class and personality, both in the world and beyond it. 
In its universality and catholicity the Christian Church has the power 
to adapt itself to every national character and to absorb all the 
religious traditions of mankind. The best evidence of this is the 
way in which in every land ecclesiastical art has flourished in indi- 
genous forms; this was clearly shown in the great missionary 
exhibition in Rome in the recent Holy Year. But it is not only its 


1 Vorlesungen siber die Philosophie der Religion, U1, Teil. 
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gteat elasticity and adaptability that give Christianity an advantage 
over other religions, but also its perfectibility. Church history teaches 
us that Christianity is not a closed entity bound by its original form; 
despite all the efforts of ecclesiastical legalism it displays unlimited 
powers of development. Faith in a great advance from the primitive 
Church found its most powerful expression in Joachim of Fiore’s 
—- of a coming “‘ Church of the Spirit,”’ by which the external 
egalistic and hierarchic church establishment would be superseded; 
a prophecy which had immense influence on the thought of the 
later Middle Ages and the Reformation period. 

Finally none of the other higher religions has had the same capacity 
as Christianity to examine with remorseless candour its own historical 
origin and development. The very thing which ecclesiastical ortho- 
doxy has so passionately opposed and proscribed, biblical criticism 
and the study of the history of doctrine, is one of the great virtues of 
Christianity; in no other religion has theology undertaken the task 
of self-examination with such courageous truthfulness. In its unpre- 
judiced search for the pure truth, despite all the threats and persecu- 
tions of ecclesiastical authority, free Christian theology is unsurpassed. 

All these points go to establish an inner superiority of Christianity 
to the other great religions; and upon this rests its stronger power of 
resistance to the radical anti-religious outlook of totalitarian powers, 
showing itself now in Communist China; the “ godless ” Commu- 
nists in China do not regard either Confucianism or Buddhism as 
such a resolute opponent as the Christian Churches. Despite all the 
undeniable disgraces and degenerations of which ecclesiastical 
Christianity has shown itself capable, the inner superiority of the 
Christian message to all other faiths is no mere subjective opinion of 
Christian theologians, but something capable of scientific demon- 
stration. This fact does not, however, in the least detract from the 
value of these religions or the genuineness of their revelation. For 
this superiority does not imply anything absolute in the sense of 
exclusive. Rudolf Otto characterized it with great acuteness when 
he wrote: 


I am convinced that Christianity is decidedly superior to the other par- 
ticular expressions of religion, not in its many, often historically dubious, 
accidents, but in its spiritual essence. . . . It is superior, not as truth is to 
’ falsehood, but as Plato is to Aristotle; not as the master to his slave, but as 
the eldest son to his brothers.! 


This conception of an inner superiority of Christianity enables us 
to see the true meaning of its missionary task in the face of the other 
religions. It is not a matter of converting the souls of the poor 
heathen, which must be saved from the terrors of Hell, but of reaching 
the clearest possible self-understanding, of a spiritual exchange, of 


1 Vishnu Narayana (Texte zur indischen Gottesmystik I), Jena, 1923, pp. 223 £ 
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taking part in a debate with the other higher religions. “ No religion 
should die until its last and deepest word has been spoken,” is the wise 
warning of Rudolf Otto. It is already becoming quite plain in the 
present forms of the mission Churches of the East that in this debate 
a great deal can and must be taken into Christianity from.the religious 
traditions of the East. 

Besides this honest debate, however, there is the duty of co- 
operation with these religions in all the great moral tasks of mankind. 
A deep conviction that God has revealed himself in all of them is the 
proper religious basis for such co-operation. It is demanded above 
all by the common conception of humanity for which they all stand.? 
Confucianism and Taoism, Hinduism and Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, 
Judaism and Islam, all in their different ways proclaim the brother- 
hood of men and demand truth, justice and unselfish love. It is this 
common basis which makes co-operation in the social, educational 
and political issues which concern all mankind, and particularly the 
issue of peace, not only possible but essential. It was recognition of 
this vital truth that drove a man as intimately familiar with the reli- 
gions of the East as Rudolf Otto to call into being the “ Religidser 
Menschheitsbund.” * It was not intended in the least to form a 
syncretism in which the individuality of the separate religions would 
disappear, but to engage in an exchange of spiritual experience and 
co-operation in the moral tasks of humanity, on the basis of mutual 
respect and love. This enterprise, like so many other supra-national 
efforts, collapsed under the Nazi régime. In the post-war period 
there arose a desire to revive this federation and give it a new name 
less exposed to misunderstanding than the old, something like “‘ The 
Federation of Religions for the Promotion of the Moral Tasks of 
Mankind.” In any case Rudolf Otto’s idea did not exist in complete 
isolation, but linked up with other similar efforts like the Interna- 
tional Peace Conference, the “‘ World Parliament of Religions ” and 
the “ World Congress of Faiths.” The World Religious oe 
“for Free Christianity and Religious Progress ” organized by the 
International Association for Religious Freedom, particularly that 
held in the year 1910 in Berlin, at which prominent representatives 
of the Eastern religions spoke, are a demonstration of the possibility 
and usefulness of such co-operation. At that Congress the aged 
Hyacinthe Loyson, a former Carmelite monk and later a minister of 
the old Catholic Church, gave a wonderful expression of his vision 
of an alliance of the higher religions: 


The course of events and ideas has led us to amplify, but not to abandon, 
his (viz. Déllinger’s) programme. We dreamed with him of the reunion of 
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the Christian Churches; now, having grown in practical wisdom, we seek 
a drawing together and alliance of aslisicns worthy of the name. ‘“‘ We 
are Christians,” we say, giving a slight twist to an old saying; “ we are 
Christians, nothing religious is alien to us.” The true Church embraces all 
men. Of it Jesus declared, ‘‘ Many shall come from the East and West, and 
from the North and South, and shall sit down with the patriarchs and pro- 
phets in the kingdom of God.” Only those exclude themselves who refuse 
obedience to the two commandments on which hang all the law and the 
prophets: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with 
all thy soul and with all thy strength, and thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” I go further. . . . The true Church embraces every world. If 
there are living beings on Sirius or any other star gifted with reason, free- 
dom and love, they share with us one religion and one Church; and to them 
as well as us Jesus has said, “‘ Children of the Spirit, you must pray to the 
perfect Father, in whose image you are made, and you must love every 
spirit that has been created in space and time and is like yourselves.” 


In these words we encounter the true Una Sancta, as broad as the 
eternal God himself, who has revealed himself to all his children 
without exception and who desires that all alike shall pray to him. 
A Federation of Religions has the same purpose that lay before the 
World Conference for Practical Christianity in Stockholm in 1925, 
only with the difference that not only the totality of Christian Churches 
and communities is here brought together, but the totality of the 
gteat religions. Indeed, in some respects co-operation on this 
broader basis might be easier to achieve, since many doctrinal issues 
which are stressed so much in the different Christian denominations 
would here disappear. 

Such a co-operation of all religions in the problems of “ practical 
Christianity ” (and the really earnest adherents of all the higher 
religions do in fact practise it already) would do more than anything 
to strengthen the cause of religious freedom. Nothing is so well 
calculated to broaden men’s vision of the whole range of divine 
activity in human life as the study of other religions; and nothing is 
likely to do so much to set Christians free from all the narrowness of 
theological dogmatism and the passions of religious fanaticism as the 
comparative study of religions in conjunction with biblical criticism 
and the history of doctrine. God is truly “ greater than our heart ” 
(1 John iii. 20), and God is above all greater than the dogmatists and 
high priests of all religions, who again and again make God small in 
narrowing the breath of his revelation and enclosing men in prisons 
of the spirit. If often looks as if Theology was a science in the 
sense of /ucus a non lucendo; for God is without end or limit, whereas 
the task of Theology is, in the words of one of its exponents, “ to set 
limits.” How essential it is, therefore, that alongside of the theology 
of the Ghetto, with its bibliolatry and worship of the letter, there 
Bininge winner a Paeen eh 8 S aancaee ar age amis Progress, Berlin, August 5—10, 
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should come into being a free school of theology, open to every 
discovery of truth and every revelation of God, which will take 
seriously that saying of Ambrose which Thomas Aquinas made his 
own: “Every truth, by whomever it is spoken, is of the Holy 
Spirit.” 1 But we can learn the value of paganism not only from 
such enlightened Fathers of the Church, but also from simple men of 
prayer and disciples of Christ like Francis of Assisi. When, in accord- 
ance with his habit, he picked up a piece of paper and was told that 
what was written on it came from a pagan writer, he replied: “ That 
means nothing, for all that is said, whether by pagans or anyone else, 
comes from the wisdom of God and has reference to God, from whom 
comes every good thing.” 2 We have only to think of these sages 
and saints of the “ dark ” Middle Ages, or of an enlightened spirit 
like Nicholas of Cusa, who dreamed of establishing the unity of the 
world faiths, or of the Humanists and Spiritual Reformers of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, who were filled with a high esteem 
for pagan thought, or of the philosophers and theologians of the 
Enlightenment, whose hearts were open wide to the religions of the 
East, or of the notion of a universal religion in Schleiermachet’s 
Reden, to feel like repeating, in face of the contempt shown by many 
contemporary theologians for all non-Christian religions, the words 
of Albert Schweitzer, “‘ We have a rich inheritance from the past, and 
this inheritance we have squandered.” ® How much more about 


God’s revelation in the pagan world Christian Theology knew in past 
ages than it does to-day! But the facts of this study of other religions 
are too strong to be ——— ot ignored forever. “Schleiermacher 


will return,” prophesied one of the leading exponents of the Dialecti- 
cal Theology. Yes, and not only Schleiermacher, but Nicholas of 
Cusa, too, and many another whose name is hardly mentioned to-day, 
and the early Christian Logos Christology will live again, the liberating 
doctrine of the Logos as the true light, which lightens every man 


(John i. 9). 
FRIEDRICH HEILER 


MARBURG/LAHN 
GERMANY 


1 In Tit. I, 1, 3. 
* Thomas a Celano, Vi#a, II, ed. Alengon, pp. 173 f. 
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A LIFE IN RETROSPECT 


THE PROGRESS OF A VEDANTIN 
By 
JOHN LEVY 


Author of “* Immediate Knowledge and Happiness” 


Ir was in Paris that my real education began. I was nineteen when 
I went there to be a draughtsman-apprentice to the architect Auguste 
Perret. He received me in person and at first I was rather awed by 
his presence, with his bearded dignity, his proud stance to which 
high heels discreetly lent support, and his manner of speaking like an 
oracle, full of the consciousness of his achievement. He was, in 
fact, one of the foremost architects of his time and the first, I believe, 
to make use of reinforced concrete logically and unashamedly, some 
will say for good and others for bad. At all events, logic and 
audacity are in themselves qualities to be admired, and he did much 
to rid the world of nineteenth century sham: for that, all lovers of 
honest building must be grateful. Monsieur Auguste, as we called 
him (he is still very much alive), used to sit in his chair facing a 
photograph of the Parthenon. The remarkable thing was that 
every design which bore his name could not have come from any 
other source, although he was never seen to make a single drawing 
and he left all the details to be worked out by draughtsmen, many of 
whom, like myself, were young men from foreign countries who 
thought it an honour to be able to work under his direction. More- 
over, since he was his own contractor and employed his own 
engineers, one had the unique experience of making the architectural 
designs, the structural drawings and of supervising the work in 
progress on the building-yards, a combination of esthetics, theory, 
mathematics and the purely practical which gave me my first real 
insight into the underlying unity of all things. That is why I said my 
real education began in Paris. 

My interest in architecture was not, however, such as to make me 
wish to devote my life to it, and I turned to the study of music, the 
art with which I have the greatest natural affinity and which has always 
attracted me more than any other. Like architecture, music is also 
an art of construction; but being fluid, so to speak, it is a better 
vehicle for the expression of emotion and intuition. Whilst the time I 
spent with Perret was a period of intellectual awakening and discipline, 
the years I spent with the gifted Nadia Boulanger helped me to unite 
the head and the heart, a movement that almost everyone in our time 
has to accomplish, since these two are often so tragically divorced. 
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Is there such a thing as musical truth? I thought so at one time 
and dreamt of being able to express this truth in a few concise notes. 
It seemed to me, for example, that Beethoven had done so in his last 
string-quartets. Then I came to doubt it, or at least to think of 
music as the expression of moods rather than of knowledge. Its 
truth seemed to me rather as expressing the ego, even though it 
might be an ego striving after the absolute. This is no longer my 
view, for it seems to me now that music, and indeed any art, if it 
came from one who had discovered the absolute, might well express 
it in terms of that art. This is by the way, and my problem then 
was to discover how to blend feeling with thinking, a pair of activities 
similar to the two elements of conceiving and alias which have to 
be unified in architecture. Amongst the musicians and artists I used 
to meet, the question of originality was frequently discussed. I 
began to see that in order to be truly original, one must first go to 
the very origin of things. It was becoming clear to me that what I 
was seeking was not a means of expression, but the background of 
experience that thoughts and feelings can only inadequately express. 

All this came home to me when I compared our discordant modern 
civilization with the more natural order of the old. Most thinking 
people have made the same comparison, and it was obvious that the 
splendid products of traditional civilizations, such as the medieval, 
were intimately connected with spiritual conviction. I wondered’ 
how one might recapture this feeling. Empty as much of our 
modern life is, it is not, certainly, wholly negative. And its more 
positive qualities and attitudes in which I believed seemed to deny 
the beliefs and the attitudes of civilizations which had their founda- 
tions in religion and tradition. Though I did later adopt the forms of 
religious orthodoxy for a specific purpose, I began at first to look 
for traces of the truth they expressed as distinct from its in expression 
ritual and dogma. It is unfortunate that most people tend to dis- 
miss the whole spiritual domain simply because they see only its un- 
happier manifestations in degenerated organized religion. I felt 
like the Jew in the Decameron, who was converted to Christianity 
after a visit to Rome where he saw nothing but corruption, and 
decided that a Church whose spiritual life was so intense, in spite of 
this depravity at its very centre, must represent a truth far beyond 
human frailty. I felt that all the great manifestations of religious 
conviction, such as a Romanesque church or Catholic Mass, pointed 
to an attainable end. Seeing no reason why I should not also 
acquire such a certitude, I set about seeking knowledge. 

I began to study medieval music, and especially the music of 
Guillaume de Machaut, for he seemed to be more consciously con- 
cerned than his successors with metaphysics. I looked into the 
symbolism of ancient art and poetry. I also began reading a great 
many books in the hope of discovering the truth, whatever it might be. 
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I read Greek philosophy in all its variety and found it to be quite 
unrelated to any present practical possibilities. Occultism and 
theosophy, both products of our time, while expressing a certain 
aspiration, lapsed in the end into wistful obscurity, when not into 
intellectual snobbery, as did also the many other untraditional schools 
of thought in which the world abounds. I read the works of 
Ouspensky and was taken to see him: though his writings helped me 
then, I found later that he only travestied some quite genuine 
teachings and methods of the East. And then, at last, I was intro- 
duced to the writings of René Guénon. I owe to Guénon the sudden 
understanding that I and the universe are one and that this essential 
unity can actually be realized. I now find much to criticize in his 
attitude: and, in particular, his statement of Vedanta is often mis- 
leading. But his writings opened my eyes then and gave me a fore- 
taste ofthe truth. His expression, “‘ the Supreme Identity,” by which 
he referred to this essential oneness of the individual soul and the 
universal soul, struck the deepest chord in my being. 

It was this and one other thing that really gave me my direction. 
That other thing was the need of finding a competent personal guid- 
ance, without which absolute knowledge cannot be attained. All 
virile spiritual traditions have proclaimed this necessity. «It is no 
mete formality nor, as some people think, is it an evasion of one’s own 
responsibility. Lasting spiritual realization of the highest degree 
has never been observed to come by itself, and cannot in fact do so, 
because so long as a man believes himself to be a limited individual, 
the reality which is his essential being will be hidden. The seeker 
must therefore be enabled to realize that his essential self, far from 
being what his individualistic habits of thought would make it 
seem, is beyond limitation and thus infinite and eternal. Only one 
who has himself fully realized this can enable another to realize it. 
Although it was not until I came into contact with a true sage that I 
could define a spiritual master’s function, I had at once an intuitive 
sense of what it implied, just as I had of what Guénon called the 
Supreme Identity. From that time onward, the aim of all the 
different steps I took was to find such a guidance, and I now know 
that true guidance is synonymous with true knowledge. 

My first step was to adopt orthodox Judaism. Let me explain. 
One of Guénon’s most specious ideas was the theory of the funda- 
mental oneness of all orthodox spiritual or religious traditions. He 
is not alone in this : it has become the fashion, and I notice that 
Aldous Huxley, for instance, can hardly bring himself to mention 
one tradition without feeling obliged to add a list of several others. 
Anyway, Guénon’s theory put every tradition on an equal footing, 
if not in its present state of.survival, at least at its origin. It is 
important to understand how this over-generous assumption took 
root in his mind. From the very beginning of his devotion to 
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metaphysics, the Hindu doctrine of Non-Duality or Advaita had 
given him his standard of truth. This is not surprising, for there 
only is the truth unambiguously expressed without its being 
embroiled in a mass of historical and other irrelevancies. With the 
bird’s-eye view it gives to whosoever has been able to grasp its 
implications, one can hardly avoid the tendency to discover, in the 
statements of the prophets, the saints and the scriptures, revelations 
of the highest truth, when these statements probably indicate nothing 
but a deep intuition; and to see, in the whole paraphernalia of 
religious art and ritual, conscious symbols of the ultimate reality, 
when they only show a leaning towards it. There is, moreover, a 
constant temptation to look for points of comparison between 
different spiritual doctrines. All this takes one away from the truth 
itself. At the time, however, I was charmed to find a theory which 
seemed in a moment to reconcile all differences. Taking it to the 
letter, I thought that the proper and adequate course to adopt was to 
return to the religion of my fathers, though I had been brought up 
liberally in the English public-school tradition, and had passed most 
of my life as an agnostic. In short, I became an orthodox Jew. 

I did so with all my heart, attaching myself to a Rabbinical school, 
scrupulously following every orthodox precept and enjoying daily 
conversation with the head of the college, a charming and learned 
man who. was descended from a line of Cabbalistic Rabbis. He had 
been born and brought up in Jerusalem, and was steeped in the 
atmosphere of this essential Judaism, so commonly misunderstood 
by Jews and non-Jews alike. Cabbala means literally tradition: it 
is the oral transmission of the deep understanding, said to come down 
directly from Moses, David, Solomon and other prophets; such a 
knowledge cannot be conveyed by the bare statements of the scrip- 
tures. I hoped, by adopting Judaism, that I would find a master in 
this Cabbala. 

With the background acquired from the study of Guénon’s writings 
and, if I may say so, as a result of my own earnest endeavours, the 
time I spent in this path was anything but a dissipation. It helped 
me to convert into a single stream the disordered currents of my 
aspirations. And for the first time in my life I felt myself to be 
anchored to a changeless principle that I could not yet clearly make 
out. This may astonish those accustomed to take their knowledge 
from books. But spiritual knowledge is not theoretical: either it is 
immediate or else it is no knowledge at all. You can talk to an 
Eskimo about life in the tropics, but he cannot, without living there, 
really know what it is. 

I learnt many things, and one great intellectual difficulty was 
partially resolved. I refer to the notion that the universe was 
created out of nothing by the will of God. As the complete resolu- 
tion of this difficulty at the end of my search was also largely the 
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means by which I attained certitude, I shall allow myself to expatiate 
upon it. The notion implies that a self-sufficient, infinite and 
eternal Principle has desires, an absurdity that no thinking man can 
honestly admit. And yet, unless he had desires, how could the 
Supreme Being determine to create a universe? If the universe is a 
creation, it means that the creator as such is not infinite, for the 
infinite and the finite cannot together exist. ) 

A close study of the Hebrew text of the Genesis, in the light of 
Cabbalistic commentaries and with the explanations of my Rabbi, 
showed me that although the literal meaning is as usually understood, 
the real meaning goes much deeper. It is not possible for me now 
to enter upon a word-for-word explanation of the text, but I can say 
that there is no suggestion of the world being created out of nothing, 
or that its creator was God in his highest aspect. This is quite in 
accordance with the cosmological explanation openly propounded 
by the lower Vedanta, namely, that the world is an idea in the mind 
of a personal and conditioned Deity, who has his periods of waking 
and sleeping, on the analogy of human experience: quite logically so, 
since he is said to have created man in his own image: and what 
applies to the one must apply to the other. In the periods of his 
sleeping, the world-idea enters into latency and ceases to be manifest: 
it becomes manifest when this conditioned Deity awakens. The 
physical world as such is therefore nothing but an idea and has no 
existence apart from its being thought of. Bishop Berkeley expressed 
the same thing in another way in his famous enunciation that the 
being of all objects is to be perceived or known. In his zeal to 
prove the existence of God, however, Berkeley appears to have over- 
looked the fact that any conception one may form of God as a 
principle distinct from oneself also comes within the category of 
objects perceived. It follows from this that the very being of an 
objectively conceived God is also to be perceived or sbi 
Vedanta, at a higher level, has to face the same problem. It con- 
cludes that God as such is not the ultimate reality. 

Ultimate reality: these words can hardly mean anything. The 
ultimate reality, whatever it is, cannot be worded, nor can it be 
rationalized. What these words express is usually only a hunger 
which concepts and predicates, even creeds, entirely fail to meet, a 
hunger that is innate in every enquiring person. 

What then is the solution? For my own part I have found it in 
Non-Dualistic Vedanta, an ancient and evergreen tradition that 
thrives even to-day. The approach is subjective and is founded upon 
an analysis of one’s own experience, which is that I-myself, not as an 
embodied being but as the conscious principle which is the basis of 
all my experience and all my knowledge, I-myself, then, am the sole 
principle I can know certainly to exist: this knowledge is immediate 
in all men and it requires no proving. As Shankaracharya, who 
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lived in about 800 A.D. and is the best known exponent of Advaita, 
says, 


Whoever doubts the fact that he himself exists? If you do doubt it, it 
is still you yourself who doubt it. It is a matter of direct experience that the 
Me or the I is devoid of change, whereas the body, and its world, are 
incessantly changing. How then can the body be the self? The body, the 
senses and the mind carry on their respective activities by means of the sense 
of I-ness or selfhood and the sense of this-ness or objectivity. Of these, the 
former relates to the inner self and the latter to external objects [like the body, 
the senses and the mind]. Having understood the meaning of the word Me 
or I to be the pure, transcendental, secondless self that is different from the 
body, the senses and the mind, no other meaning should be attributed to it. By 
mistaking the self to be the individual soul, just as, in the dark, a rope is 
mistaken for a serpent, a man is subject to fear. When he realises, “‘ I am 
not the individual soul but the supreme self,” then he is free from fear. 
Although the self, being of the nature of consciousness, cannot therefore be 
the object of consciousness, there can never be a doubt regarding the absolute 
existence of consciousness itself. 


Shankaracharya also describes the state of a man who has risen 
above fear because he has ceased to identify himself with the body, 
and this again because he has realized his self as the consciousness 
in which the ideas of corporality and objectivity spring up. 

Birth, old age, decay and death are of no concern to me, for I am not the 
body. The world of sound, touch, sight, taste and smell has no connection 
with me, for I am not the senses. I am not the mind and therefore sorrow, 
desire, hatred and fear cannot affect me. As declared by the scripture, the 
self is neither the senses nor the mind: it is unconditioned. 


And in rather different language, the Bhagavad-Gita, perhaps the 
most venerated book in India, gives the following description of a 
self-realized man. 


When a man has found delight and satisfaction and peace in his true self, 
then he is no longer obliged to perform any kind of action. He has nothing 
to gain in this world by action, and nothing to lose by refraining from 
action. He is independent of everybody and everything. 


This, of course, is because he no longer identifies himself with his 
body, which alone acts and which alone can gain or lose. A literal 
interpretation of this might cause people to renounce their activities 
and their duties. The Gita therefore says, “Do your duty, always ; 
but without anxiety about results.” This certainly seems to me to 
be the only solution: it is exactly the one that we are all blindly 
seeking in a world where freedom, independence and peace are on 
everyone’s lips. Not very practical, I can almost hear you saying ! 
But I should say that this is the only practical way of attaining real 
peace and independence. It can never be found in terms of a body 
that is entirely dependent upon circumstances. As the Gita says, 
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All mankind is born for perfection, and each shall attain it, will he 
but follow his nature’s duty.” In this connection, I am reminded 
of the answer given by a sage to someone who asked him why he did 
not go out into the world and preach this truth to all men. “ You 
can cover the earth with leather,” he replied, “ or you can wear your 
own shoes.” 

I have now given some idea of the final position, and there is little 
purpose in my speaking at length of the several years during which, 
still in search of genuine guidance, and having adopted the religion 
of Mohammed, I lived as a Muslim, and practised the rites of orthodox 
Islam and performed the disciplines, the ritual dances and the medita- 
tions of an Order of Sufis, under the direction of a Sheikh, I should 
explain that what Cabbala is to Judaism, Sufism is to Islam. Now, 
the characteristic of a// religions on the level at which they serve the 
needs of ordinary men is the acceptance of the duality of God and 
man, though usually there is something in their scriptures that points 
to ahigher truth. In Christianity, for example, there is the statement 
of Jesus, “ The kingdom of heaven is in you.” But in the Quran, 
upon which the whole religion of Islam is based, not a single word 
can be found which points in that direction. 1 know full well that 
the Sufis have given an interpretation to the Quran that clearly sug- 
gests the possibility of union with God, though, here again, God is 
not considered as a subjective principle, but remains always distant. 
A state of union with an outside principle cannot be final, for even 
if I may at times experience one-ness with God, I cannot always, when 
I am eating or sleeping, for instance. In the works of great men 
like Mohyuddin Ibn Arabi, and especially in the poems of the Persian 
Sufis, there are strong hints that union with God is a purely subjec- 
tive state. But this truth is never openly admitted and taught amongst 
the orthodox, and in any case, no proofs are given to show that the 
reality is in fact necessarily subjective, as they are in Vedanta, in order 
to overcome the individualistic habits of thought I have spoken of. 
And even if a dialectic and a method were known, they would find 
no support in the Quran and would go against its very spirit. The 
example of Mansur, who was beheaded for declaring, “ Anna’l-Haqq 
—I am the truth,” is evidence enough. Al-Haqq, which means liter- 
ally the truth, is one of the ninety-nine names of Allah, so to a Muslim, 
** Anna’l-Haqq ” means “Iam Allah ” : this is considered to be the 
most dreadful blasphemy a man can utter. One may suppose that the 
possibility of its being true was almost totally ignored. Of course, a 
man as such cannot be God as such, but the essential reality of God, 
as distinct from what mankind ascribes to him, cannot be different 
from the essential reality of a man who has realized his self as that 
which is beyond all human attributes. 

Duality colours the mind of all who are brought up with the 
Quran as their scripture, and the result of this limitation is that in 
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practice Islam, and even Sufism, its essential part, offers in the main 
only a path based on devotion and not one of knowledge, which, if 
the ultimate reality is to be found, is the necessary complement to the 
other. It is in many ways parallel to the dualists of India who say 
they only want to taste the sugar, which stands for the truth, and not to 
become it. Whereas the very basis of Non-Dualistic Vedanta is 
that it is impossible to become something you are not already; you 
have only to become aware of what you actually are, that is to say, 
absolute consciousness or knowledge when self is viewed from the 
standpoint of thought, absolute bliss or peace from the stand- 
point of feelings, and absolute existence from the standpoint of 
life. Even so, this awareness is not considered by Vedantins to be 
enough: it is one thing to have recognized your essential being, but 
what of the world? In Islam, just as there is no subjective analysis of 
the self, there is no analysis of the world in terms of sensory percep- 
tions, which in reality constitute it, as already indicated when I spoke 
of Berkeley and in the lines of Shankaracharya. In renitiealnne 


Vedanta, this analysis is considered to be quite essential; without it, 
your aa of the world remains unexplained and complete 
knowledge is then impossible. 

Let it not be thought that I wish to disparage the admirable 
religion of Islam, for what I have said about its limitations applies 
equally to all other religions as such. In spite of these deficiencies 


at the highest level, Islam gave me the most invaluable help and 
brought me to the state of heart and mind in which I could receive 
the pure truth from a great Vedantin. That was in India, several 
years ago, and my life really began at that moment. Needless to say, 
because I have passed through so many phases to arrive at a solution, 
it does not follow that others have to do the same. Perhaps, from one 
angle, it was necessary that I should have had to pursue such a 
roundabout path in order the better to assure my fellow-seekers that 
the truth, in the end, is utterly simple and self-evident. As 
Shankaracharya says, 


The self that is ever-present in all beings appears, through a misconception, 
to be unattained. But when this wrong knowledge has been destroyed by 
true knowledge, it is seen to have always been attained, just as after searching 
everywhere for a necklace, the seeker finds it around his neck. 


JOHN LEVY 


The verses from the Bhagavad-Gita are taken from the translation 
of Swami Prabhavananda and Christopher Isherwood, published by 
Pheenix House, London. 

The verses from Shankaracharya are based on the translation of 
S. Venkataramanan in the Select Works of Sri Shankaracharya, pub- 
lished by G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras. 








SPIRITUAL ASPECTS OF 
THE CREATION OF THE STATE 
OF ISRAEL 


By 
NORMAN BENTWICH 


O.B.E., M.C., LL.D. 


THE hope of the return of the Jewish people to the Promised Land, 
which they know as the Land of Israel, has been part of the Jewish 
religious faith since the first Captivity recorded in the Bible. The 
hope is bound up with the acceptance of the one universal God by 
all mankind and the inauguration of an age of universal peace. It 
was the Hebrew prophets of the return from Babylon, Isaiah, 
Zechariah and Micah, who gave the vision of universal peace. That 
message is repeated in the books of Isaiah and Micah in these 
words: 


And it shall come to pass in the last days that the mountain of the Lord’s 
house shall be established in the top of the mountains, and shall be exalted 
above the hills. And all nations shall flow into it. And many people shall 
go and say, come ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, to the 
house of the God of Jacob. And he will teach us of his ways and we will 
walk in his path. For out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of the 
Lord from Jerusalem. And he shall judge among the nations and shall 
rebuke many people. And they shall beat their swords into ploughshares 
and their spears into pruning-hooks: nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more. 


In the book of Micah the prophecy continues: “‘ But they shall sit 
every man under his vine and under his fig-tree, and none shall make 
them afraid: for the mouth of the Lord of Hosts hath spoken it.” 

During their 2,000 years of dispersion the Jews have prayed three 
times a day for the return to the Land of Israel. And they have 
cherished the faith that their return would be the prelude to the 
establishment of God’s Kingdom on earth. There is a rabbinical 
saying that God will not come to the Jerusalem above, till Israel has 
come to the Jerusalem below. And not only the Jews, but part of the 
Christian world has believed that the Messianic age is bound up with 
the return of Israel to the Holy Land. A great English writer of the 
last century, George Eliot, in her novel Daniel Deronda, had the vision 
of “a new Judaea poised between East and West to be a covenant of 
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reconciliation. There will be a community in the van of the East 
which carries the cultures and sympathies of every great nation in its 
bosom. There will be a land set for the halting of enmities.” 

The Jewish nation’s revival of our day, then, has been bound up 
with Judaism’s religious faith. The Jews returning to the Land of 
the Bible will establish a commonwealth based on the ideals of social 
justice. Judaism lays down a code of conduct for the nation as well 
as for the individual man. One of the bases of that way of conduct 
is the law, to “‘ love thy neighbour as thyself.” Over and over again 
in the Law of Moses the commandment is repeated, sometimes in 
the form: “ Ye shall love the stranger; for ye were strangers in the 
Land of Egypt.” The founder of the modern Zionist movement, 
an Austrian Jewish writer, Theodor Herzl—he died in 1904—was 
himself an assimilated Jew who had given up the observance of 
traditional Judaism. But when in 1895 the blow of the Dreyfus 
case in Paris, which he was reporting on behalf of a famous Vienna 
paper, roused his Jewish and his human consciousness, and gave him 
the call to work for the re-establishment of “‘ Israel a nation,” he 
declared that the return to Judaism must peeves or accompany 
the return to the Jewish land. He realized that in Judaism there is 
no distinction between the secular and the.religious. It is the very 
essence of Judaism to exclude all duality. Religion in a Jewish land 
must determine the life both of the individual and of the people. 

That same idea was the theme of the philosophical guide and 
teacher of spiritual Zionism, the Russian Jew Asher Ginsberg, who 
wrote under the Hebrew name Ahad Ha’am, meaning “one of the 
people.” For him the Land of Israel must be essentially the spiritual 
centre, the country where a number of the Jewish people have their 
home, revive their language and culture, and fulfil the ethical 
teaching of the Bible, and from which will radiate a living influence 
on the rest of the Jewish people scattered over the world. The State 
of Israel was the means to the Jewish way of life: to the goal of Zion. 
Israel should not be a nation like any other, but must live up to the 
ideals of the Hebrew prophets, a unique people, living according to 
the highest ethics, 

The early Jewish settlers on the soil of Palestine in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century, who established the first agricultural 
villages—“ colonies ” they were then called—were for the most 
part religious Jews holding to the traditional way of life. But later 
there came from Eastern Europe another element, who had given up 
the strict observance of the ritual law, but held with an ardent 
enthusiasm the faith in social justice. They had been deeply influenced 
by the ideas of Tolstoi. The Jewish agricultural settlement during 
the thirty years of the British Mandate in Palestine was developed 
more and more by the worker immigrants from Eastern Europe on 
co-operative and collective principles. The individual lived in and 
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for the community, and did not seek private profit. Those principles 
were related to the Mosaic law. The land itself must not be held in 
ptivate ownership, but should belong to the people, in accordance 
with the law in Leviticus: ‘‘ For the land is mine, [said the Lord] and 
shall not be alienated for ever; and ye are sojourners in it with me.” 
In the last century the American Henry George found the basis of 
modern Socialism in the law of Moses. 

The Jewish National Home during the last fifty years has been 
developed in fact in accordance with the Socialist ideals. Internally, 
social justice in large measure was achieved. The Kibbutz, as the 
collective agricultural settlement is called, is indeed a remarkable 
example of fellowship and of the sense of community. It is like the 
way of life of the early Christian communities in the Holy Land; and 
the principle of “‘ From each according to his capacity, to each man 
accotding to his need” is thoroughly applied. An English High 
Commissioner for Palestine, the late General Sir Arthur Wauchope, 
commented on it thus: 


When the community is first formed, the hardships are great, the labour 
severe, and as for luxury or comfort, there is little or none. The settlers 
live not to be sheltered from dangers, but to be fearless in facing them. 
Hardship is their garment, but constancy their shield. Their manner of 
living compels them to bear and forbear. The sacrifice of personal wealth, 
the surrender of personal possessions having once been made, then all must 
of necessity work, and their children be taught the need and dignity of 
labour. There is more gained than only material advantage. Those people 
ate free to form and live up to their own sets of values. They are not 
bound by those shackles that grip many whose chief aim is wealth and 
great possessions. Freedom of thought is far from leading to anarchy. If 
it be better to give than to receive, then perhaps more happiness comes from 
living for the good of the community than for self alone. 


What has proved harder to carry out in the national life, however, 
is applying the principle of “loving thy neighbour” not to the 
Jewish neighbour but to the Arabs, who in the Mandate period were 
the majority of the inhabitants of the country. Inevitably there was 
conflict between the Jewish immigrants coming to the country with 
their energy and enthusiasm, bringing modern political and social 
ideas and scientific methods, and the Arab fellah working his land in 
the old customary manner, tied to a feudal system and fearing that 
the newcomers would dispossess him. That conflict grew more and 
mote tense as the Jewish population during the thirty years of the 
Mandate increased from one-tenth to one-third of the whole. There 
were not a few Jewish leaders who worked for understanding and 
co-operation with the Arabs and formed what was called the Cove- 
nant of Peace (in Hebrew, Brit Shalom), and later a movement 
called Unity (hud). Their ultimate aim was the creation of a bi- 
national commonwealth in which Jews and Arabs would have equal 
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civic and social and political rights and an equal part in the Govern- 
ment. The head of the movement was Dr Judah Magnes, an 
American Jew, formerly a rabbi and a pacifist in the first World War, 
who was the first Chancellor of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
established in 1925. They maintained that effort right to the end of 
the Mandate administration, but they failed to get the support 
either of a large section of the Jews or of any section of the Arab 
population. 

When the Assembly of the United Nations in 1947 adopted the 
proposal of an international commission of inquiry for the partition 
of Palestine into two states, one Jewish and the other Arab, this 
party still worked for unity between the two peoples. But in vain. 
Violent conflict rent the Holy Land during the last six months of 
the mandatory administration. And when in May 1948, the British 
civil officers, and in July, British military forces were withdrawn from 
Palestine, and the Jews proclaimed the creation of the State of 
Israel in accordance with the decision of the United Nations, their 
little territory was immediately invaded by the Arab armies. A grim 
struggle was waged for a month, till the mediator of the United 
Nations, the late Count Folke Bernadotte, was able to bring about a 
cease-fire. There was a second period of open war in July 1948; 
but then again the mediator secured a truce, which, after an uneasy 
period of half a year, was transformed into a series of armistice agree- 
ments. But during the year of violent conflict, from December 1947 
to January 1949, the great bulk of the Arab inhabitants of the ter- 
ritory of Israel fled from their homes, or were driven out by the opera- 
tions of war. Jerusalem itself, the city of peace, as it was envisaged by 
generations, was divided by a literal iron curtain into two cities, which 
had no communication with each other. And so it has been for four 
years. That might seem to be a bitter mockery of the universal 
ideal which the prophets had associated with the return of the Jewish 
people to their land. And the fate of the Arabs who fled from Pales- 
tine might seem to be a bitter comment on the teaching to “ love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” 

Yet it would be a superficial view to judge that the spiritual ideals 
of the Hebrew prophets and of the founders of the modern Zionist 
movement have been abandoned, and that the State of Israel will be 
a secular state pursuing a narrow self-interest like many other modern 
states. In a country like Palestine with 5,000 years of history it is 
dangerous to be too deeply impressed by the troubles of the immediate 
present, and not to take account of a longer perspective. The 
spiritual ideals are firmly upheld in Israel by a group of men like 
Professor Martin Buber, Professor Hugo Bergmann, Professor Ernst 
Simon, all of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. And though for 
the time being the needs of preservation of the state appear to domin- 
ate, the political leaders also, Dr. Weizmann, first President of the 
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Republic, and Mr Ben-Gurion, the Premier of Israel, have constantly 
affirmed the spiritual significance of the regathering of Israel in the 
land of the Bible. 

A group of religious Jews who hold fast to the biblical and rab- 
binical law and way of life have repudiated the State of Israel on the 

round that it is not founded on the observance of that law and that 
way of life. They appealed to the United Nations for fulfilment of 
the resolution to make Jerusalem an international city under the 
trusteeship of the United Nations. They protested against the 
nationalism of Israel as idolatry. The State was not the beginning 
of the Redemption of the Jewish people foretold by the prophets. 
Later some of the members of the group refused to register for 
military service and were prosecuted and sentenced to imprisonment. 
The group may be compared with the early Christians who repudiated 
both the Jewish nation in its struggle against the Romans and the 
authority of the Roman Empire. 

It is likely that the religious feeling will grow in Israel, from the 
marriage of the people to the land. The great part of the immigra- 
tion from the Eastern countries—and that is to-day the main element 
—is composed of religious Jews, many of them followers of the 
Cabbalist mysticism. A vital factor too in the education of the young 
generation is the place of the Hebrew Bible in all the schools, 
whether they belong to the religious or the general or the labour 
trend. The prophecies become again household words for all sections 
of the people, and they will become a growing influence in the national 
life. ‘“ Back to the Bible ” is one influence of the genius of the place. 

It is true that two different concepts are continually struggling in 
the life of the infant state, the spiritual and the secular. And it will 
be the supreme task of the leaders and teachers to fuse them. We 
can see the struggle in the development of the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem. Dr Magnes, the first Chancellor, who was a disciple 
of Ahad Ha’am, the philosopher of spiritual Zionism mentioned 
above, had in mind the creation of a University which should be a 
pa centre of the Jews of the world. It was natural then that the 

st part of the University to be created was an Institute of Jewish 
Studies, comprising the Bible, the Rabbinical Literature, Jewish 
mysticism, philosophy and history. And at the opening of that 
Institute Magnes gave his vision of the University: 


We want the University to be a place where Judaism in all its phases can 
be studied, but where at the same time it is possible to study the humanities 
and that which constitutes our modern civilization. Not here Judaism, and 
there humanity, but rather fusion of the two into a harmonious whole, an 
enriched and enlarged Judaism, an enriched and enlarged humanity. It is 
our purpose to reverse the social process of a past century, not assimilation 
among the peoples, but the absorption into Judaism of mankind’s spiritual 
treasures. We want with the aid of scholarly research to look upon humanity 
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through our own eyes, unblinded by a civilization that seems doomed to 
destruction by reason of its bondage to its machinery and its material 
achievement. 


That was one concept of the University. There was the other 
of a University which should be a general institution of higher learn- 
ing, dealing with the natural sciences, the economic and political 
sciences, medicine and law, and all the subjects of a modern uni- 
versity, with Hebrew as the medium of instruction. The two con- 
cepts are still struggling together in the Hebrew University; and 
the synthesis between them has still to be attained. We may believe, 
however, with the old Greek philosopher that the struggle itself is a 
good thing. For both these concepts are necessary to the fall develop- 
ment of the University. 

It is interesting that recently a project has been put forward in 
Jerusalem for the creation by the side of the University of a world 
academy for the study of the religions and of peace. That project 
came also from an American Jewish scholar, the Chancellor of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America. What he has in mind is 
the formation in Jerusalem of an institution, for thinkers of all 
creeds and countries, something on the lines of the Princeton Ins- 
titute of Advanced Studies at which’ Einstein is the shining star, 
but devoted to things of the spirit and not to science. In his own 
words, there should be a retreat in which those who achieved greatly 
in their separate fields will come to know one another, and will 
think together about the problems which lie outside the domain of 
any one of them. They would work to discover the bridges of 
spiritual communication among men of different experience, but 
sharing the desire to serve mankind and civilization as a whole. 
Jerusalem surely would be the appropriate place for such a world 
academy. For Jerusalem is the place to which half the world looks 
as the fountain-head of its spiritual faith. And Jerusalem is a meeting- 
place of the East and the West, physical and spiritual. Yet some may 
feel that the actual establishment of an academy must wait till that 
harsh physical division between the two cities of Jerusalem has been 
removed, and there is a foundation of peace in the city. 

In Israel, as in the rest of the world, there is to-day a deep spiritual 
unrest and a feeling of chaos against which the individual man is 
impotent. That derives from man’s failure to master his own 
passions and to find a way of understanding with his fellow-men. 
The boast of the English poet of the last generation has proved 


hollow : 
Glory to man in the highest, 
The Maker and Master of Things. 


Man may be the maker and master of things, but he knows now that 
he is not the master of himself. In Israel then, as in the rest of the 
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wotld, the thoughtful are yearning for a revival of faith, for a fresh 
understanding of the universal God. The way of communal life, 
which has been attained in the collective settlements of Israel, in 
which everything is shared in common, appears to be a fulfilment of 
the idea of social justice. But the young generation begins to realize 
that it is not enough for the small local community or the national 
community to attain to that stage of social justice. That alone will 
not bring peace and well-being. They must achieve justice in rela- 
tion to their neighbours; and in the first place in their relations to 
the Arabs in their midst, and to the Arabs outside the State of Israel. 
That is a great challenge. When it is answered, the Jews, who 2,000 
years ago gave to a distracted humanity a universal religious teaching, 
may have something to say to-day when another civilization is in dis- 
solution, some contribution to make towards a peaceful order, some 
fresh religious teaching derived from the vision and the experience 


of a free people in the Bible Land. 
NORMAN BENTWICH 


LONDON 


PS. Since this paper was written and printed, grave incidents 
have occurred on the frontiers of Israel and Jordan. Followin 
a series of robberies and murders of isolated Jewish settlers by Ara 
infiltrators crossing into Israel, a Jewish irregular force, one night in 
October, attacked two Arab villages, and blew up a number of 
houses, involving the death of some fifty Arab men, women and 
children. The incident shocked public opinion in Great Britain and 
the U.S.A., and it deeply stirred also the Jewish communities. Many 
Jews felt that, whatever the provocation, the taking of innocent 
human life in a reprisal raid is indefensible and a violation of Jewish 
ethics. It is an ugly symptom of the decay of moral principles 
which the prolonged insecurity and the Cold War between the Arab 
States and Israel has engendered. It has at least strengthened the 
resolution to make a fresh and more earnest approach to peace. 


Vou. LI. No. 2. 





‘“ WHAT IS THE PLACE OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT IN CHRISTIAN 
WORSHIP ? ”’ 


By 
THE REV. E. F. F. BISHOP 


M.A. 
Formerly Principal, Newman School of Missions, Jerusalem 


“Do you wonder that our people do not want to hear the Old 
Testament read in church? ” The question was put in Beirut. The 
questioner was an Arab clergyman of the Anglican Communion. 
His origin was a large village to the north of Jerusalem. He spent a 
dozen years in the United States prior to his ordination. Conversa- 
tion elicited the particular passage which he had been “ required ” 
by the lectionary to read. It was from Deuteronomy vi and ran:— 


Great and goodly cities which thou buildedst not, 

And houses full of good things which thou filledst not, 

And cisterns hewn out, which thou hewedst not, 

Vineyards and olive trees, which thou plantedst not, 

And thou shalt eat and be full. . . . (Deut vi. 10, 11 [R.V.].) 


_ This happened in 1951. The poignancy of the situation lay in the 
fact that the passage was read to a congregation, several individuals 
in which had been deliberately driven out of their homes, in Jeru- 
salem, Jaffa, Haifa and smaller places, three years before. The inci- 
dent, however, is not unique. More than fifteen years ago one Sun- 
day morning in the same village from which the above-mentioned 
astor comes, the request was made that the Old Testament readings 
be omitted from the morning service. The request included the 
Psalms. There are scattered verses in many of these which alienate, 
if they do not antagonize, Christians in the Near East these days. 
The same is true of verses in the historical books and some of the 
ns woe writings. There was an almost irresistible temptation 
to change the Psalms and Lesson where they would obviously be mis- 
interpreted. “Do you wonder that our people do not want to hear 
the Old Testament read in church? ” What was the answer to a man 
ministering to refugees—direct victims of a policy pursued or con- 
doned by many Christian people in the West? year after the 
experience in Beirut there was a conversation with the Rector of a 
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country parish in the south of England. Suddenly he remarked, 
“Do you know what passage I found myself reading for one of the 
lessons for Harvest Thanksgiving last year?” It was Deut. vi, 
“‘ Great and goodly cities which thou buildedst not.” The Rector 
added that, as he read, it came over him that here was a tragic repeti- 
tion of history, brought about through his own people. For the 
Rector, now a British subject, was born in Jerusalem and brought 
up in the Jewish Faith; like his Arab counterpart, he is an ordained 
minister of the Anglican Church. Do not experiences of this kind, 
one east, one west, taise the question of the use of the Old Testa- 
ment in the Christian Church to-day? The very emergence of the 
“ State of Israel” as a political entity in the Near East has created 
problems which affect some of the religious terminology used by 
Christians all through Christendom. Not only that “Israel” has 
taken on a different connotation from that which has obtained in 
history since the overthrow of the Northern Kingdom in 722 B.c. 
The references in the Psalms 1 and canticles (including the Lukan 
ones) to Israel cannot be considered apart from the allusions to 
Jacob; while Judab and Jerusalem and then Jordan need reinterpreta- 
tion in some contexts. There is probably no more hateful term to- 
day to Neat Eastern ears than Zion. Here Muslim comes into line 
with Christian. Some of the most beautiful Psalms are vitiatec 
because of the associations and assumptions of this word. In this 
connection there are hymns which come into a similar category. 
Near Eastern relationships have been driven back into the thought of 
centuries B.C. 

Palestinians did not always feel like this. They never felt any 
antipathy to Zionism, till it took its political turn. They never 
nursed any anti-Jewish attitude. But there came first to Christians, 
then to Muslims (especially to some who happened to know the anti- 
Jewish statements in the Qur’an) the foreboding that their country 
might be filched from them. The growing dislike of the Old Testa- 
ment, though not in itself nearly as much as because of the attitude 
of sections of the Christian Church in Britain and other countries, 
gtadually came about. The “Book” so closely connected with 
the “ Land” (their country) came to be connected with a policy 
that Palestinians had cause to fear. So, too, was there a revulsion of 
feeling towards the country, from which, largely because of the 
generation of British missionaries prior to 1914, they had come to 
expect so much. For their fathers and mothers the Bible had been 
the text-book for general education, the spring of conduct and cul- 
tute, the inspiration of Palestinian Christian life. 

At a gathering of clergy in the ’thirties there were some who 
advocated the omission of the Benedictus, the Magnificat and the Nunc 
Dimittis from the Services of the Book of Common Prayer, because 

1 In 61 Psalms there are 44 references to Israe/, 30 each to Jacob and Zion, and 18 to Jerusalem. 
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of the mention of Israel. This reaction may have been Semitic— 
due to the attitude which always seems to have neglected the stages 
that are possible between extremes. But here was something that 
touched life as well as thought. Why did the ancestral ownership 
of the Holy Land mean so little to fellow-Christians in western 
countries, secure in their own homes and heedless of the coming 
tragedy? Has not St Paul’s dilemma been repeated realistically in 
this unlooked-for Palestinian experience? “ Jacob have I loved 
and Esau have I hated.” Was there then “ unrighteousness with 
God”? The answer that the unrighteousness was chiefly that of 
the West hardly satisfied the baffled, frustrated mind. No wonder 
that one serious result has been the drift from religion in parts of the 
once religious East. “I have been mixing mainly with pagan Pales- 
tinians,” said a letter recently from Libya, “both Christian and 
Muslim.” All too many of the younger Christians have lost their 
faith in God, partly because they were brought up in an atmosphere 
of suspicion as to the integrity and disinterestedness of Western 

litics. Now with the suspicion become conviction they are 

ing dispersed in ever-widening circles through neighbouring 
countries and further afield. 

Palestine was issued with its own coinage and stamps in 1927. 
But probably few of those who availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of examining the stamps in three languages were aware of the 
implication of the two letters—Alif Yod—in brackets after the 
Hebrew version of Palestine. ‘They saw Rachel’s Tomb, the Citadel or, 
for the higher values, the Lake of Galilee, or the Dome of the Rock. 
The two letters in Hebrew stood for Eretz Yisrae/—the Land of 
Israel. People hardly knew either that this was a typical compromise, 
since, after the promulgation of the Balfour Declaration, the Jewish 
leaders are said to have asked for the full wording on the stamps and 
coins, but had to be satisfied with the initials. It was a fools’ paradise 
for many, who realized too late what was inherent in the initials. 
So life deteriorated. There was always the lingering hope that, in 
spite of circumstances and disillusionment, there would come about 
for Palestinian Christians an acknowledgement that the New Testa- 
ment gives the impression that Jesus and St Paul were as discriminat- 
ing in their use of the Hebrew Scriptures as they were opposed to 
clamant nationalism. 

When the war came matters of this kind tended to recede into the 
background through the wider concerns of the whole Near East, 
though they were not out of mind. There were some younger folk 
who questioned whether it was at all necessary to tread the Old 
Testament. There was the feeling that it was partly responsible for 
a philosophy of race that had something in common both with 
Nazism and with Zionism. As time went on the pre-war fears 
proved only too well-founded. Western politics, tremendously 
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strengthened by the advent of the United States into the arena of the 
Near East, were buttressed on the one hand by a group of Christians 
(larger than even in Britain) whose theology was based on a funda- 
mentalist outlook towards the Old Testament and the (so-called) 
“ promises ” to Israe/; and on the other by Zionist sympathizers 
claiming to act and think on liberal and humanitarian grounds. Both 
groups have betrayed an almost total misunderstanding of the 
Palestine Problem. Things reached their climax with the American 
recognition of the State of Israel de jure within a few hours of the 
departure of the last British High Commissioner. The disinterested 
and unstinted service of Christian Missions, educational, medical, 
social, which had made the name of America not only respected but 
loved round the lands of the Eastern Mediterranean, was rendered 
largely nugatory. 

What wonder that in 1951 a Roman Catholic friend in Arab- 

erusalem said that he thought that the terrorism, which had reigned 
in the country from 1945, was unconsciously encouraged by these 
Western attitudes, or by sermons from preachers who took it for 
granted that Palestine be/onged to the Jews? What wonder that in 
Cairo an Egyptian clergyman was approached by the Palestinian 
refugees, to whom he was ministering, with the request that in re- 
hearsing our Lord’s summary of the Commandments at the com- 
mencement of the service of Holy Communion, he would abstain 
from using the Shema’a— Hear, O Israel”? They could not bear to 
listen to the word at the Sacrament. What is the answer to Beirut, 
Jerusalem, Cairo and elsewhere, when to the frustrated, dispossessed 
and refugee Israe/ has come to spell expatriation and aggression— 
the enemy on the doorstep? 

Mote serious still are or will be the tensions which threaten to 
divide the intellectual outlook of the missionary world and so its 
human outreach. Away from the stark realities of the calamity, it is 
no argument, much less any consolation, to be told that in the public 
use of the 122nd Psalm one’s thoughts should be centred on the New 
Jerusalem—and to suppose that white-robed choir boys are doing 
the same. Never in the course of her chequered history can Jeru- 
salem have been more dismembered, and “in bondage with her 
children,” than in these middle decades of the twentieth century. 
The worship of the Father demands something better than the 
mockery of the present disorder. If the Eastern Christian is antagon- 
ized by the rehearsal (as in the great story of the Call of Moses) of 
the list of Palestinian peoples ousted or absorbed by the Israelites on 
the occasion of their first invasion of the Land, is the Western Chris- 
tian really edified? How far is it true to-day to state in public that 
“the God of Jacob is our refuge”? Stories like “‘ David and 
Goliath ” are seen in a new light. How much of the 105th Psalm is 
consonant with Christian adoration? In the present political chaos 
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of the Near East might it not be well to forget the old-time relation- 
ships of Israel with her neighbours—Egypt and Syria in particular— 
if we are set on seeking “a new life ” for them all? 

Is there not a crying need for more education, if only to show how 
necessary is the study of the Old Testament for Christian origins— 
in days when it seems as if there is a return to the nationalism which 
was responsible for the Crucifixion of Jesus and led to the suicide of 
the Jewish nation a century later? It is not just that people need en- 
lightenment as to when Judaism really emerged with its contrasts 
from the Christianity that sprang from it, but that contrasts between 
the Old and New Testament conceptions need pointing out in church. 
Or shall the line of least resistance be taken with one lectionary in 
the West and another in the East? This, however, hardly touches 
the vital issue for making crystal clear the New Testament under- 
standing of the word Israe/, something equally needed in West as in 
East. How far is the term synonymous with Jews? The sixty-nine 
occurrences of Israe/ in the New Testament with their varying impli- 
cations need authoritative, if not fresh, interpretation. Was Jesus 
mistaken in his imagery of “ his band of disciples as the true Israel ”’ ? 
Did he “ take the place of Israel as the Vine of the Lord’s planting ” ? 
Does the Christian community still mean the true Israel; or have 
the events of these past years changed all that P1 Is there not something 
to be gained along the path of education both for the victims of the 
Palestinian tragedy in their perplexity and for the ordinary Christians 
of the West in their comparative apathy? If the calamity for Chris- 
tendom constitutes the greatest blow the Church in the Near East 
has experienced since the Crusades, it is accentuated by the fact that 
so many of the victims (in Galilee at least) must be the descendants of 
some of those “ true Israelites ” who recognized in Jesus of Nazareth 
“the Christ of God.” In between that first “ remnant ” and their 
descendants to-day should be placed the generations of those men and 
women who remained faithful to the testimony of Jesus right through 
the millennium of a dominant Islam. 

There is nothing to be gained by telling people in this condition 
that they should be realistic or not so hypersensitive. Some of them 
ate realists as they face the fact that a return to theit homes is now out 
of the question. If this problem of what Israe/ means were only a 
matter of terminology, the latter criticism might be in place; but 
for sufferers “ in morn body and estate ” it is one of life and death. 

The first waves of the Dispersion in 1948 took Palestinian Chris- 
tians and Muslims fairly naturally over the same ground as that of 
Acts xi, when “they travelled as far as Phoenicia, Cyprus and 
Antioch.” Since then it has spread to North Africa, South America 
and Australia as well as Arabia. But there is a difference between 
the Dispersions of the first and the twentieth centuries ; for the 

2 Manson: Teaching of Jesus, 137 £. Dillistone: The Structure of the Divine Society, 53, $4. 
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second has transpired not through the mutual antipathies of the two 
“ Israels,” but largely through the unconcern of a Western Christen- 
dom, constantly refusing to pronounce on moral issues. As for 
realism, the attachment of an agricultural people to the soil of its 
fathers can be paralleled elsewhere in the world; though the Old 
Testament story of Naboth the Jezreelite springs to memory in this 
repetition of history. The human situation in the Near East is 
deteriorating because the Christian situation is hampered and dis- 
tracted; but there are ways for the amelioration of the former 
through the strengthening of the latter. The nauseating experience 
of frustration does not help in stemming the rising tide of hatred— 
far the most serious symptom of relationships in the Near East. 
Apart from the problem of ag omen its diverse interpretations, 
or its being morally conditioned, there would seem a pressing need 
for an unequivocal statement as to what the Christian Church means 
by Israel. Is its connotation spiritual, political or geographical ? 
How far do the respective interpretations of the “ promises to 
Abraham ” by Jews and Christians agree or conflict? In view of the 
various shades of “ Zionism,” could not Jewish scholarship be asked 
to differentiate between Zionism and Judaism? Co-operation is 
wanted. It might be argued that the Christian Church in Paiestine 
constitutes a dwindling minority in the land itself and a still smallet 
group compared with the Christian forces of Western countries. 
While this is numerically true, there is need for the continual reminder 
that Palestine is the “‘ Land of Three Faiths ”—although for the last 
three decades the Church has been forced to live her life squeezed 
between the nether millstone of an overwhelming Islam and the 
upper of the Jewish invasion, so largely Western in outlook and 
action. Most of the dispersed Christians are living in lands where the 
relationship with the Muslim world is worsening, and where resent- 
4ment and hopelessness loom so large. If these disciples are to repro- 
duce the spirit of the first dispersion through the voluntary accept- 
ance of suffering, they must be helped in their endeavour through 
counting on the sympathy and understanding of the greater half of 
Christendom. The entire relationship of Islam, Judaism and Chris- 
tianity has been deeply affected by what has happened in Palestine. 
While there has never been anything approaching what the West has 
mistakenly learned to call “ Anti-Semitism,” it cannot be expected 
that the Palestinian tragedy should not create bitter feeling towards 
the “ Zionist Invasion.” A reorientation of outlook vis-a-vis the 
use of the Old Testament by Christians in daily life would help to 
reorientate the general attitude. The crisis in monotheistic relation- 
ships surely warrants some statesmanlike move both in the attempt 
to allay further suspicion and in the education of Christians in many 
parts of the world. The Church will always need to recognize “ the 
rock whence it was hewn and the pit whence it was digged ”’; so that 
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the plea made here is for no wholesale jettisoning of the Old Testa- 
ment, but for a brave, reasonable and sympathetic attitude coupled 
with a far more judicious choice of those passages in public worship 
which might lead to a more educated and grateful appreciation of the 
higher notes of morality and universalism. Jewry might realize, as 
perhaps has not been possible for many decades, the sections of the 
Old Covenant which still retain an appeal for Christian minds and 
hearts. Islam too has a debt to the Old Testament, as to the oriental 
Judaism that obtained in Arabia in its incipient years; but this can 
hardly be appreciated so long as the present impasse is allowed to 
continue. There has been “laid in Zion” once again “a stone of 
stumbling and a rock of offence.”” How shall they, who “ believe 


on him, not be put to shame ” ? 
ERIC F. F. BISHOP 


GLASGOW UNIVERSITY 





IS THERE AN ANIMAL 
LANGUAGE? 


By 
GEZA REVESZ 


Professor of Psychology, University of Amsterdam 


Ir is remarkable that assumptions, suppositions and theories that 
touch in any way upon human sentiments or abilities have a tendency 
to be ~~ over and over again regardless of whether they are 
true or false or logically tenable. Although such views may have 
disappeared from the professional literature, they are still regarded 
by laymen as truths. As examples of errors of this sort, I may cite 
the belief that exceptional talent is correlated with mental disturbances 
of various kinds or the belief in a correlation between mathematical 
ability and an aptitude for music. 

Once man is regarded as a developed form of animal, it is expected 
that a primary stage of human activity or behaviour may be discovered, 
at least in highly organized animal communities. Most animal 
investigators seem to feel they must represent man as a highly 
developed animal standing much nearer the animal world than was 
imagined before the introduction of systematic methods of 
observation. 

About fifty years ago, the experimental method in psychology 
began to be applied to the analysis of animal behaviour. At that 
time, in spite of the anthropomorphic character of animal studies, 
no one thought of describing certain reactions of animals as /anguage 
and of bringing them into close relation with human speech. It was 
known that there ate animals able to establish contact with members 
of their sort by characteristic movements or by the discharge of 
odoriferous particles, with the “ aim ” of drawing attention to them- 
selves, to their common enemies, or to places where food was to be 
found. All this, however, was not enough to justify considering 
these completely reflex forms of contact as a form or a preliminary 
stage of human speech. When, gradually, the reactions and habits 
of lower and higher animals had been thoroughly examined, apparatus 
devised and methods developed for observing and recording complex 
processes, many investigators arrived at far-reaching conclusions 
on the similarity of psychosomatic structure in man and animal. 
They did so on the ground of a certain resemblance between animal 
and human processes of reaction, learning and assimilation. They 


1 See my work Talent and Genius, Amsterdam & Bern, 1952. 
6* 
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started off with the postulate that nature does not make any “ leaps,” 
therefore there must everywhere be a transition between the lower and 
higher forms. This view was supported by Darwin. 

For several decades, zoologists and psychologists have studied the 
problems of mutual relationship of animals who live either in 
permanent or temporary community. They have collected informa- 
tion about communal activity, the rendering of help, family life, 
migration, etc., in mammals, birds, insects, fishes, and attempted to 
compare these forms of behaviour with human life. This tendency of 
comparative psychology led unintentionally to an anthropomorphic 
attitude, which, as is known, entails the danger that, while describing 
and explaining animal behaviour, one is forced to employ expressions 
which originate in human psychology and which imply characteristi- 
cally anthropological conceptions. When one is aware of this circum- 
stance, one is obliged to enquire whether the use of such notions in 
animal psychology may not give rise to erroneous consequences. 
This concerns, in the first place, the use of the concept /anguage in 
animal psychology. 

The use of the concept of /anguage for indicating those instinctive 
actions and reactions which regulate the communication of animals 
and serve their common interests is out of place beczuse it is used in a 
figurative sense. As a result, it is easy to deceive oneself into believ- 
ing that a common content is shared by the original concept of 
language and its metaphorical usage. The identity of words can 
easily lead to the acceptance of identity of content. One ought to take 
notice of this all the more, as every word which has in the course of its 
use in language come to have one meaning, usually resists any 
attempt to modify its extent and content. Therefore I suggest that 
in animal psychology a far more general and less circumscribed 
expression should be used instead of the word “ language.” For 
this reason I have introduced into my Origin and Prehistory of Language > 
the concept of “‘ Communication.” 

No one will deny that communication occurs between animals of 
the same species. The assertion that such communication is com- 
parable in substance to human speech is however doubted by many 
investigators. Among the innumerable conceptual uses of the word 
“ language,” there is mone which can be applied to so-called animal 
language. Even zoologists and animal psychologists will not assert 
that animals “‘ speak ” in the sense that we do. In employing the 
unfortunate concept of “ animal language ” they only wish to express 
the idea that certain animal species are capable, with the aid of audi- 
tory, visual, tactile and olfactory mechanisms, of bringing their 
fellows to certain reactions which promote survival. This means only 
that these animals dispose of certain means of communication which 
place them in conditions enabling them to satisfy their needs with 

1 Bern, 1946, Paris, 1950. 
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the help of others of the same species. If, therefore, zoologists and 
animal psychologists refrained from speaking of the “ language ” of 
bees, ants, monkeys, and referred instead to the “ communication ” 
of animals, no one could object either from the standpoint of the 
psychology of language or from that of logic. I therefore urge that 
in animal psychology the word “ communication ” be substituted for 
that of “ language.” 

This suggestion gains in force of conviction if one can successfully 
prove that there is no autochthonous animal language, i.e. no form of 
animal communication which possesses any distinctive or intrinsic 
characteristics of human language or of its derivatives (language of 
mime, signs, etc.). Only if certain animals had a system of sounds or 
movements for the purpose of communicating with their fellows, or 
if every sound (or complex of sounds) or every movement (or complex 
of movements) had a specific meaning, would we have the right to 
speak of an autochthonous animal language analogous with human 
language. Even if such were the case (which is certainly contestable; 
even the so-called dictionaries of monkey—and horse—“ languages,” 
of Maday, Garner, Boutan, Kellog, Yerkes, and the voices of birds, 
speak against this assumption), one might, in a sense, speak of the 
language of chim es, dogs, cats, etc., but in such a case, this 
“language ” would lack the vital characteristics of human language. 
These sound expressions of animals do not show a single trait which 
resembles human language. They are rather sounds lacking a 
phonetical character and therefore not discriminable. Furthermore, 
in animal sounds a one-one relationship of significance between sound 
and meaning is lacking; the same sound may indicate different needs, 
and different sounds may mean the same need. Moreover, it is 
remarkable that, from the standpoint of developmental psychology, 
“animal languages” (those with and without sounds) cannot be 
considered, like human language, a product of a long and gradually 
differentiating development. On the contrary, they represent an 
inherited, unchanging, rigid mode of expression. 

It follows that so-called animal languages have no common basis 
with human language. This means that animal sounds and other 
forms of animal communication, however expressive they may be, 
must be sharply differentiated from human language. There is no 
need to add that we are not dealing here with a mere verbal difference, 
in order to exclude, by definition, the concept of “ language ” from 
animal psychology. We are dealing here with technical and sub- 
stantive considerations. 

G. REVESZ 


AMSTERDAM 
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For many reasons, British and American scholars have looked 
rather to Germany than to France for guidance and collaboration in 
the quest for the historic Jesus. The quest has in fact been the great 
concern of German Liberal Protestantism and the arresting contribu- 
tions to the study of Christian origins have come from Germany. 
Renan is almost the only French writer who makes his way into 
Schweitzer’s mainly Teutonic portrait-gallery. And Renan has had 
to wait long for worthy successors. This is not surprising when we 
remember that French scholars, if they are Catholic, are handicapped 
by limitations and directives imposed on critical inquiry by eccle- 
siastical authority, while those who are not Catholic have generally 
reacted from Catholicism, as Renan did, and, if they are not definitely 
anti-religious, affect that neutral impartiality which is supposed to 
ptomote but which often prevents historical understanding. But 
during the present century three French scholars of distinction have 
devoted a lifetime of study to the problems of Christian origins. 
They are Charles Guignebert, Alfred Loisy, and Maurice Goguel. 
The last named is still living and has now been appointed Professor 
of the History of Christianity at the Sorbonne—the Chair which 
Charles Guignebert occupied during thirty years. The work of 
Goguel seems to me to be more constructive and of more lasting 
value than the work of the other two. But the contributions of 
Guignebert and Loisy have not as yet been fairly examined and 
estimated in this country. They are, I understand, the analytic 
scholars to whose findings Dr Barnes, formerly Bishop of Birming- 
ham, drew attention in his book The Rise of Christianity. Two at 
least of the more important works by Guignebert are available in 
English, and Dr L. P. Jacks has presented in an English dress Loisy’s 
mature views on the Birth of Christianity and the Origins of the New 
Testament. 

I must preface my exposition of their accounts of the historic 
Jesus by a word or two on their respective careers. Charles Guigne- 
bert was born in 1867. He died in 1939. During his long tenure of 
the Professorship at the Sorbonne, he was entrusted with the volumes 
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dealing with Christian origins in the series entitled L’Evolution de 
1’ Humanité, Synthese Collective, which is appearing under the direction 
of Henri Berr. Guignebert was to have written four of these volumes. 
One on The Jewish World in the time of Jesus, and another with the 


simple title {eget appeared during his lifetime and have been trans- 
lated and published in English. A third volume, Le Cdrist, concerned 
with Christian Beginnings and the moral crisis in the ancient world, 
was produced posthumously and has not as yet appeared in English. 
Unhappily, the learned and gifted author did not live to complete 
the fourth volume on the history of the ancient Catholic Church. 

Loisy’s career was more eventful. Attention was first drawn to 
him and his radical views by his daring critique of Harnack’s book 
What is Christianity? Loisy ingeniously tried to get a hearing for 
form-criticism and for an eschatological interpretation of the coming 
of the Kingdom by presenting his conclusions in the form of a 
Catholic apologetic. His claim to be writing as a Catholic in the 
interests of Catholicism was neither idle nor insincere. He saw in 
Harnack’s interpretation of the essence of Christianity the expression 
of the intense religious individualism of Protestantism, and he 
legitimately insisted by contrast on the intimate association of Gospel 
and Church. But it is not surprising that the Church rejected his 
proffered defence.' His hold on positive Christianity was steadily 
weakening. The Modernist crisis in the Church of Rome came to a 
head in 1908, when Loisy and Father Tyrrell and others were excom- 
municated. His worth and distinction as a scholar soon found public 
recognition. For on the death of Jean Réville in 1909 Loisy was 
appointed to the Chair of the History of Religions at the Collége 
de France. He retired in 1932, and he died in June 1940 at the age of 
eighty-three and on the eve of the collapse of France. 

These two scholars Guignebert and Loisy, who devoted a life- 
time to the study of Christian origins, have much in common in 
their general outlook and approach to their subject as well as in their 
conclusions. Both are agreed in thinking that orthodox apologetic 
1s the gravest menace to honesty in historical scholarship. ‘“ The 
Gospel,” Loisy reminds us, “has come into existence indepen- 
dently of us: let us try to understand it in itself before interpreting 
it with reference to our preferences or our needs.” That is a sound 
principle, but both of them tend to make the mistake of supposing 
that the interpretation of the traditions most remote from or hostile 
to traditional orthodoxy is most likely to be true. It has been well 
said that the prime duty of the historian is to distinguish certainties 
from probabilities and probabilities from possibilities and conjec- 
tures. Now the temptation of the orthodox apologist, the defender of 
tradition and the pious believer, is to treat probabilities as certainties 
and bare possibilities as high probabilities. The temptation which 
besets the radical sceptic is the reverse of this, to treat certainties as 
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probabilities and high probabilities as bare possibilities. In either 
way, the true balanced historical judgement is lost, and I cannot 
doubt that in reacting against the one peril the great French critics 
have succumbed to the other. When Guignebert suggests that 
even the name “ Jesus ” may have been an afterthought, a church- 
invention, critical caution appears to have overreached itself and 
fallen into absurdity. 

Guignebert and Loisy are agreed not only on certain principles of 
radical criticism but also on certain conceptions of religion. In this 
regard they may fairly be classed as neo-positivists, who, while 
equating genuine knowledge with natural science, yet respect reli- 
gion as embodying the higher aspirations of mankind. The tribute 

aid by Henri Berr to his colleague in the introduction to Guigne- 
bet’s posthumous volume, Le Christ, may serve to illustrate this 
attitude. 


At first, his lectures and books might seem to many to be animated by an 
anti-religious spirit because they tended to show, as he said in his inaugural 
lecture, “‘ that the history of Christianity is a history like any other: that 
the facts which make it up are facts like others, which are known to us by 
texts, which like others are subject to critical research, which must be 
pushed beyond all the confessions, in the calm serenity of scientific impar- 
tiality.”” But as he came to link the history of religions with general history, 
with the evolution of humanity, he came to understand better and better 
religion’s réle and importance. So in 1933 at the opening of a lecture on the 
Pauline mystery he declared, ‘‘ Christianity, which comes from this past so 
strange to the modern mind, lives always: and many of our contemporaries 
do not yet perceive the antinomy which it offers, in its orthodox form, to 
the whole movement of science. But let us not close our minds to the 
aspirations which uplifted the contemporaries of St Paul.” 


So, adds Henri Bert, if Guignebert did not believe in the divinity 
of Jesus, he believed in “‘ the human dream.” 

“ Christianity lives always ”—Loisy concludes his book on the 
origins of the New Testament with a variation on this theme. 


Nothing, they tell us, is lost in nature. The same is true of the life of 
humanity. That by which humanity will live in the future that remains to 
it . . . will be made up, for the better part, of that by which it has lived up 
till now. What happened in the 15th year of Tiberius Cesar, and in the 
first 150 years, so obscure and disturbed, of Christianity, will influence 
humanity till its last day, because if man does not live by bread alone, 
neither does he live by science alone. Primarily he lives by the spiritual 
impulse (thrust), the moral electricity of consecrated love directed to the 
realization of a true humanity. At bottom it matters little what Jesus, 
Peter, Paul or John and the followers who spoke for them have actually 
said thereupon: what matters is the fire they have kindled which without 
doubt will not be extinguished until humanity itself disappears. For if 
men die, humanity endures, and if religions fade out, religion shines always. 
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Loisy was thus the exponent of a new religion of humanity. The 
essence of religion is the human dream and the dedication of spirit 
which seeks to make the dream come true. We may respect a view of 
religion which challenges the naive expectation of rationalist and 
materialist that natural science will destroy the roots of religion in 
the hearts of men and prove an adequate substitute for it. But we 
shall not be surprised if the neo-positivists in religion find in Chris- 
tian origins aspirations rather than experiences, romantic imagination 
tather than historic fact. They are almost predestined to discover in 
the Gospels a minimum of history and a maximum of interpretation. 

It is in line with this that the two French critics agree in attributing 
much to the community and little to individuals. Both are in the 
tide of reaction against Carlyle’s idea of history as consisting of the 
biographies of great men. The cteative contribution of great per- 
sonalities is decried and belittled, and the religious community is 
credited with powers of imagination which originate as well as 
colour and develop traditions, creeds, theologies. Guignebert 
commits himself wholeheartedly to such a sociological standpoint at 
the outset of his book on Jesus. The scholarship of the twentieth 
century he tells us is matked by a growing scepticism as to the his- 
toricity of the Gospel-traditions. In consequence, the personal 
importance of Christ in the formation of Christianity, though indis- 
putable, is unascertainable in any absolute sense, 

The influence of particular and exceptional factors on the development of 
Christianity is now obliterated or at any rate considerably overshadowed 
by that of collective ideas. . . . The result of this depreciation . . . of the 
determining influence of individuals in the founding of Christianity, and of 
the corresponding enhancement of that of communities and environments, 
is that we are coming more and more to regard Christianity as a socialized 
phenomenon. It now appears to be the creation as well as the expression of 
the needs of a civilization or at any rate of a social environment. 


This standpoint is also Loisy’s, of whom one might say that though 
he ceased to believe in God, he continued to believe in the Church. 
Both the French critics were agreed in regarding Jesus as the occasion 
rather than the creative cause of the rise of Christianity. 

Guignebert and Loisy, like the German form-critics, embrace both 
horns of Schweitzer’s third dilemma, either thorough-going scepti- 
cism or thorough-going eschatology. If we adopt thorough-going 
eschatology, and assume that the whole interest of the ministry of 
Jesus centred on the announcement of the coming of the Kingdom 
of God—regarded as a sudden external event, which will take place 
in the near future, which will be preceded by the judgement and by 
the resurrection of the dead, sad for which men must prepare by 


repentance and baptism—if that were the whole content of the original 
message of Jesus, then much of the Synoptic tradition must repre- 
sent later developments. Thorough-going eschatology involves 
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thorough-going scepticism regarding the historicity of the Synoptic 
tradition. 

“Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand,” this and this 
alone constituted the whole message of Jesus, in the view of these 
analytic scholars. The message of Jesus and the message of John 
the Baptist were one and the same. According to Guignebert, 
“Tt does not seem that Jesus ever said anything more than the 
Baptist said before him.” Loisy thinks we run little risk of mistake 
if we make of Jesus a prophet with a single oracle, as John the Baptist 
appears to have been before him. If we accept this starting-point, 
very little will be left of the Synoptic tradition. Guignebert opened 
his volume Le Christ in the following terms. 


We recognize that the original cause of the birth of Christianity is the 
initiative of Jesus, the Nazarene, who lived in Palestine in the time of 
Augustus and Tiberius. From the texts we do not learn very much about 
him, but at least they teach us that he was a real man, that he belonged to 
the line of the prophets of Israel, being raised up to announce the imminent 
realization of the hope of his people: he believed he saw the dawn of the 
day of the Lord, and felt the first tremors of the rebirth of the world, at once 
feared and ardently desired, which the Jews called the kingdom or rule of 
God. Because we know this, we know also that Jesus had no intention of 
working for a distant future, that he neither foresaw nor desired the Chris- 
tian Church: that he is not to be taken for the founder of a religion, not 
even for a religious reformer. 


Similarly Loisy wrote, “ Jesus was a | rather than a teacher, 


and he did not regard himself as the founder of a new religion ”; 
but, unlike Guignebert, Loisy thought Jesus believed in his own 
Messianic calling. 

What else do we know of the Jesus of history? Both Guigne- 
bert and Loisy find some historical reminiscence in the record of the 
ministry of healing. 

Nothing is more probable than that in his public ministry he sustained 
the réle of exorcist and faith-healer, since his disciples exercised the same 
powers after him: besides, in that environment and at that time, the career 
of a man of God could hardly be conceived otherwise. When we have 
claimed, as the dominant trait of his character, the profound and universal 
morality of his message, we shall have said all that a historian can say 
without rashness concerning his activity. . . . Something of his spirit 
continued in the sect that is called by his name, but he has left in the litera- 
ture of the New Testament little save the impression of his personality and 
the memory of his death. 


Both the French critics were agreed that Jesus’ last journey must 
have been undertaken in the spirit of hope, in the expectation that 
the great event, the divine intervention which would establish the 
kingdom, was about to take place. Thus Loisy set out his view at 
length in The Birth of Christianity, pp. 80-81. 
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Most assuredly the young Galilean continued in Jerusalem to be animated 
by the faith and the hope which had led him in his own country to proclaim 
the speedy coming of the Great Kingdom. He came to Jerusalem fully con- 
fident in the power of God, in the validity of the ancient promise to Israel, 
in the urgent need of divine intervention to establish the reign of justice on 
the earth. 


Similarly Guignebert, setting on one side the suggestion that Jesus 
came to Jerusalem with the intention of forcing the issue by appealing 
directly to the population of the Holy City, observed that 


the real reason must have been that he was expecting a crowning miracle. 
But the expected miracle did not happen. Instead there supervened the 
unexpected and shattering punishment of the crucifixion. 


In support of their contention both the French scholars appeal to the 
saying of Jesus in the ers room, “ Truly, I say to you, I shall not 
drink again of the fruit of the vine until that day when I drink it new 
in the Kingdom of God.” This saying they regard as the only trust- 
worthy saying in the story of the Last Supper. Everything else is 
church-invention, cult-legend. This saying they retain because it is 
just possible to interpret it optimistically. It might have been 
spoken by one who was expecting not death but a miraculous trans- 
formation of the situation. 

It is almost superfluous to point out the thorough-going scepti- 
cism regarding the Gospels which is involved in this thorough- 
going eschatology. All the predictions of the Passion, every saying 
which anticipates suffering, or which identifies Jesus with the suffer- 
ing servant, parables like that of the wicked husbandmen, incidents 
such as the anointing at Bethany and the agony in the garden, must 
be given up as unhistorical. When after the Resurrection the dis- 
ciples came to believe in Jesus as the Christ, they assumed that he 
must have foreseen his sufferings, and sayings and incidents were 
sooner or later forthcoming to justify the assumption. Perhaps the 
development of the tradition came later rather than sooner, because 
at the first stage the disciples were as obsessed with the hope of the 
final coming of the Kingdom as Jesus himself had been. They knew 
now the form the great event would take. Jesus, the Messiah, would 
return on the clouds to reign on earth. 

The disciples’ faith in Jesus as the Christ was confirmed, if not 
created, by their faith in his Resurrection. But in what did the faith 
in the Resurrection originate? In the deep impression which Jesus 
made on the hearts and minds of his disciples, in their love for him 
which could not accept his defeat and death. After the Crucifixion, 


one of two things was inevitable, either ‘the faith of the disciples would 
founder, which it neither could nor would; or it would gather up its forces 
for a bolder affirmation, continuing to proclaim as before, that the Kingdom 
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was on the point of coming, but with the addition that Jesus, now raised to 
glory at God’s right hand, would personally bring it in. 


The visions which supported the Easter faith were an illusory 
externalization of this deep conviction: “he cannot be dead, there- 
fore he is alive.” In the case of Peter, Guignebert supposes that 


while his grief at the loss of Jesus grows and a hope that has no form be- 
comes keener, the expectation of the inevitable miracle surges in his heart. 
Reason demanded that the miracle should be a personal manifestation of the 
crucified. Need we be surprised that Peter saw Jesus? 


Believing in the risen and exalted Christ, conscious of his presence 
with them through the gifts of the Spirit, and with their horizon 
filled with the hope of his immediate return in glory, the first disci- 
ples were almost as indifferent to the recollections of the public 
ministry as St Paul seems to have been. It is true that some explana- 
tion had to be given of the mystery of Christ’s death, but they were 
little concerned with what preceded the Crucifixion. The first 
formulation of Christian essentials for the instruction of inquirers, 
Loisy thought, must have been exclusively eschatological. This 
primitive catechesis did not present Jesus as the Messiah who had 
come but as the Messiah who is to come, and this deprived his earlier 
earthly career of any religious importance. The whole interest attach- 
ing to the name of Jesus lay in the imminent parousia which was, in 
sum, the essential, if not the sole object of faith. Any teaching of 
Jesus known to the primitive eschatological catechesis was attri- 
buted to the risen exalted Christ. Only later was his teaching 
anticipated in the earthly life of Christ. 

Loisy set out this conception at greater length in his book The 
Birth of Christianity. 

Of what the teaching of Jesus was in reality only an approximate idea 
can be formed from the teaching that has been attributed to him. It may 
be said without a trace of paradox that of the teachings he actually gave no 
collection was ever made. It was only after the lapse of a considerable 
time, when groups of believers had become organized in permanent con- 
fraternities, that the need for more complete instruction began to be felt, 
and the teaching about Jesus and the teaching of Jesus, the latter already 
greatly modified and augmented, were more and more fused together to 
form = books of liturgical catechesis for which the name “‘ Gospel ” was 
retained. 


If Christianity began essentially as a religion of hope, hope deferred 
led to the development of other interests. It became more and more a 
religion of present salvation. Eschatology yielded place to a mystical 
evangelism, and the faith centred no longer on a future event but 
on the unseen and eternal. Jesus is not simply the Christ who is to 
come, but the Christ who has come and whose life on earth becomes 
the pattern for all who believe in him. He is the ever-present Christ 
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with whom the believer is united in baptism, in the Eucharist and in 
the fellowship of the Church. As Christianity finds its way into the 
Greco-Roman world, its adherents bring into the faith conceptions 
drawn from the mystery-religions. The lordship of Jesus Christ, 
union with him through the sacraments, salvation as the assurance 
of immortality, will all be understood very much as the devotees of 
Isis or Mithras understood such fundamentals of religion. The 
character of the instruction given to inquirers and converts changes 
and its content grows. This development is reflected in the Gospels. 
In the Fourth Gospel primitive eschatology has almost disappeared, 
but even in the Synoptics the tradition has developed beyond the 
primitive hope. Both the Christology of the Gospels and the record 
of the teaching of Jesus expand with the changing religious needs of 
the Christian community, and the French critics thought the stages 
of the development could be confidently distinguished. It is not 
possible here to reproduce the details of their analysis, much less to 
examine them. Suffice it to say that, on this hypothesis, the Mes- 
sianic interpretation of the life and ministry of Jesus belongs to a 
secondary stage in the growth of the Christian faith. The Messianic 
secret in Mark is held to be sufficient evidence for this. For, as we 
have seen, 


when the Messiah is revealed by his works, by his own words and by the 
confessions of others, strict silence is imposed on all as if a secret had been 
violated which was only to be made known after Jesus’ death and resurrec- 
tion. . . . This makes it obvious that all this display of Messianic mani- 
festations in the career of Jesus belongs to a secondary stage of the Chris- 
tian faith, where one has consciously introduced into the earthly life of 
Jesus a glory which in fact belonged only to the risen Christ. 


To deal adequately with these accounts of the Jesus of history is 
obviously impossible in the limits of the present article. There are, 
however, serious if not insuperable difficulties in this eschatological 
interpretation of the mission and message of Jesus. When Loisy 
launched his attack on Harnack’s account of the Gospel, he ques- 
tioned the legitimacy of identifying the essence of the Gospel with 
a single idea, such as the Fatherhood of God and the consequent 
infinite value of the human soul. ‘ One cannot avoid a feeling of 
misgiving from the start when one finds a movement so considerable 
as Christianity reduced to a single idea or a single sentiment.” It is 
a pity that Loisy did not remember his critique of Harnack when he 
was writing his later works. While Loisy’s choice of the Kingdom of 
God and its coming, as the leading idea of the Gospel, may be his- 
torically better than Harnack’s, yet he has made exactly the same 
mistake as he detected in Harnack. We are quite certainly mistaken 
if we think of Jesus as a prophet with a single oracle. 

Again, if the coming of the Kingdom was the central theme of the 
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teaching of Jesus, it is by no means clear that it was exclusively 
eschatological in Loisy’s sense. There ate sayings, particularly 
those which refer to the Son of Man coming with the clouds of 
heaven, that point to a climax yet to be realized, but when Jesus 
said, “if I by the finger of God cast out demons, the kingdom of 
God has come upon you,” he was pointing to blessings realized in 
the present. Nor is this to be understood as a case of coming events 
casting their shadows before. On the contrary, the great hope of 
the Kingdom coming in its fullness is the projection of a faith based 
on what is happening here and now, while Jesus is speaking and 
acting. There never was a time in the history of the Church when the 
interest of the disciples centred exclusively on the future. The hope 
was the child of a faith, which survived and developed, when the 
hope as first conceived was disappointed. 

Again, it is a mistake simply to identify the messages of Jesus and 
John the Baptist, and in this matter Loisy is more mistaken than 
Guignebert. Loisy thinks Jesus continued John’s mission in essen- 
tially the same way as John himself had carried it on. Guignebert 
perceives that the contrast between Jesus and John is such that he 
doubts whether Jesus was ever John’s disciple or ever simply carried 
on John’s mission. The ministry of healing itself ditferentiates Jesus 
from John. It is not true that the rdle of the man of God could not 
be conceived in the first century in Palestine without miracle. John 
wrought no miracle. The ministry of healing was itself evidence of 
the nearness, not to say of the actual presence, of the Kingdom of 
God. 

There is the further difficulty, and I confess to me a quite insuper- 
able difficulty, in the views presented by Guignebert and Loisy, 
that they ask us to believe the impression made by Jesus on the hearts 
and minds of the disciples to have been so deep that it inspired 
their faith in the Resurrection and in his Messiahship, and yet so 
slight that they did not remember clearly and record accurately any- 
thing that he said and did. It is absurd to suggest that the disciples’ 
interest in Jesus as the coming Messiah made them indifferent to the 
events of his public ministry. If we are to account for faith in the 
Resurrection in Guignebert’s terms, it is only possible by assuming 
a quickening and deepening of memories. As they remembered and 
only as they remembered what he had been to them, what he had 
said and done, could the conviction be formed, death cannot be the 
end, he must be alive. I do not myself think the faith in the Resur- 
rection can be fully accounted for in this way, but that faith required 
and must have stimulated in the first disciples a revaluing of their 
-memcries. If they had not previously believed in him as the Messiah, 
the search for the Messianic significance of all that Jesus began to 
do and say was either the proximate source or the immediate result 
of faith in the Resurrection. It is in my judgement quite impossible 
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that the discovery of Messianic glory in the works and words of 
Jesus belongs only to the sechad stage in the development of the 
Christian faith. The events of the public ministry must have appeared 
as a series of veiled epiphanies to the first disciples as soon as they 
reflected on their experience in the light of their Resurrection-faith. 
If the Gospels tell us so little of the real Jesus as Guignebert sup- 
poses, the impression of his personality cannot have been deep enough 
to create faith in his Resurrection. 

In fact, the Gospels do not only assure us that the personality of 
Jesus made a profound impression on the minds and hearts of the 
disciples, they also permit us to recognize the nature of that im- 
pression. There was something in Jesus’ experience which inspired 
his confident expectation of the coming of the Kingdom and which 
impressed his personality on his disciples. What was it? 

Guignebert could neither evade nor answer this question. The 
inadequacy of his psychological criteria is exposed in his attempt to 
apply them. As a psychologist Guignebert must reduce Jesus to 
type, and as a sociologist he must portray him as the product of his 
environment. It is a hopeless undertaking and it is not surprising 
that it breaks down. This is how he proceeds with his task. 


Psychologically, Jesus seems to have been of tke type comraon enough 
in history, produced by an environment in which religious interests could 
take tyrannical and exclusive possession of the mind and, in this particular 


case, in which obsession with Messianic hope created a predisposition to an 
ecstatic state. The whole of the Gospel-tradition implies an intense reli- 
gious temperament, not at all abnormal in his environment.} 


It would be interesting to analyse the questionable assumptions in 
this paragraph, but it is unnecessary to carry out this analysis since 
Guignebert himself proceeds to question and refute his own assump- 
tions. We may take first the assumption that an obsession with the 
Messianic hope would create a predisposition to an ecstatic state. 
Guignebert assures us that in the case of Jesus it did not. He dis- 
cusses at length and dismisses Holtzmann’s theory that Jesus was an 
ecstatic. He sums up his view in the following terms: 


Jesus’ experience of the Father is not at all like St. Teresa’s experience of 
Jesus. There is no mystic rapture about it; it is spoken of quietly and 
without excitement. According to all the evidence, Jesus lived with God 
in a continuous tranquil intimacy, not in the memory of rare and in some way 
supernatural contacts.? 


Elsewhere Guignebert says of jesus, “ His religion is his whole life 
and God is the very breath of his being.” Dr Barnes has endorsed 
and developed this account of the communion of Jesus with God in 


1 Jesus, p. 147. 
bid., p. 248. 
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section 156 of his book The Rise of Christianity. In thus making it 
clear that there is no real evidence of any deep-seated psychological 
aberration in Jesus, and in his characterization of Jesus’ experience 
of the Father, Guignebert reveals the inadequacy of his criteria. 
This tranquil intimacy with God was neither the product of the 
environment nor normal in Jesus’ particular environment nor 
common in history. There is in fact, so far as we know, nothing 
quite like it in the experience of either prophet or mystic, and if we 
are to attempt to classify Jesus, these are the only possible categories. 
Guignebert’s attempts to reduce Jesus to type, and to account for 
him as the product of his environment, have proved illusory on his 
own showing. His psychology and sociology are both patently 
bankrupt. 

The inadequacy of his criteria is manifest also in Guignebert’s 
account of the teaching of Jesus. 

Everything depends on Jesus’ original obsession with the near advent of 
the Kingdom. ... The freedom, homeliness and spontaneity of his 
words were hampered by nothing, because inspired and justified by an 
irresistible inner force. He is disturbed by no doubt. His enemies ascribe 
this authority to Beelzebub. He himself believes that he is possessed by the 
spirit of God, which amounts to the same thing ! 


In this last astonishing assertion, no doubt Guignebert is speaking 
as a psychologist, but even as a psychologist he is mistaken. He 
clearly intended to suggest that psychologically the phenomena of 
demon-possession and of prophetic inspiration are similar and 
indeed indistinguishable. This is, in fact, not true, but even if the 
phenomena were psychologically similar, yet in character and con- 
tent demon-possession and prophetic inspiration are poles apart, and 
to say that they amount to the same thing is to confuse black and 
white. But in any case, once Guignebert had recognized the unique 
character of Jesus’ communion with his Father, he had no right to 
talk about the hope of the advent of the Kingdom as an original 
obsession. It was neither original nor an obsession. It was in the 
mind of Jesus the outcome and teflection of his tranquil intimacy 
with God. Again, once Guignebert had recognized the unique 
character of Jesus’ communion with God, he had no right to say 
either that the distinctive element in the religion of Jesus eludes our 
search, or that the endowment of Jesus with psychic powers defies 
analysis, or that we have no knowledge whatever of what lies behind 
the supposedly misleading illusions which led Jesus to believe that 
the Kingdom was at hand and that he was to usher it in. Obsessed 
with the idea that Jesus would only have thought of the coming of 
the Kingdom as an imminent miraculous future event, and assuming 
this to be the fundamental original basis and content of the mission 
and message of Jesus, Guignebert failed to do justice to what was 
really fundamental, to that communion with God which explains 
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at once the confidence of Jesus’ hope and the depth of the impression 
he made on his disciples. 

A corrective may be found in a word from a French writer of an 
earlier generation. Commenting on the work of Strauss, Edouard 
Quinet insisted on two characteristics of the Gospel—the per- 
sonality of Christ and the constant feeling of expectation at the heart 
of his teaching. 


By adding books to books and texts to texts you can build up a doctrine, 
but you cannot in that way create a personality and the personality is there. 
In all the books of the ancient East, I feel a universal life. But here, what a 
difference! It is no longer the unending desert in its empty sublimity. I 
perceive the steps of the Son of Man on the untouched sand: someone has 
passed this way. Jesus offers his disciples, not a system of teaching, but a 
teacher. He says, not “‘ Believe this ” but “ Follow me.” And then he 
was always compelling his disciples to look to the future. Jesus draws the 
soul towards an ever-new to-morrow. There is a permanent significance 
in the hope of the coming of the Kingdom. 


Maeterlinck says, somewhere, we should live as always on the thres- 
hold of great joy. That may prove to be a fair transcript of the 


eschatology of Jesus. 


H. G. "WOOD 


BIRMINGHAM 





WHO IS ORTHODOX ? 
B 
THE REV ALFRED HALL 


D.D. 


No final answer to the question “ Who is orthodox? ” can be gained 
from the study of tradition or of ecclesiastical history. It may be 
said to have been raised in the days of the Apostles Peter and Paul. 
Since their day the various contending sects have maintained that 
they are the true exponents of the Christian Faith. However far 
they may have wandered from the teaching of Jesus, they have been 
confident that they are his true representatives and the reliable 
exponents of his message. The story supports the facetious state- 
ment of Bishop Warburton that “‘ Orthodoxy is my doxy: hetero- 
doxy is another man’s doxy.”’ Since his day the word ‘ orthodox’ has 
lost so much of its prestige that it is not always regarded as compli- 
mentaty. 

The definitions of the word vary. According to the Oxford Dic- 
tionary it means “ holding correct or currently accepted opinions, 
especially in religion.” But the disputes have been concerning the 
correctness of conflicting doctrines, and if it signifies “ the currently 
accepted opinions,” it is reduced to the opinions of the majority or the 
patty in power. Webster gives a stricter definition in the words 
“holding the Christian faith as formulated in the great Church 
creeds and confessions.” But more than one Church accepts the 
great Church creeds, and yet the discussions as to the true Church 
have been frequent. 

No Church to-day can meet the test of St Vincent of Lérins and 
claim that its doctrine is what has been “‘ believed everywhere, always 
and by everybody.” The Eastern Church asserts that it is “ the 
Holy Orthodox Church ” and holds that it has preserved the faith 
unchanged throughout the ages. But it does not stand alone in this. 
The claim that it and it alone maintains the true faith has been made 
by almost every Church and sect and by adherents as far asunder as 
the Roman Catholics and the Plymouth Brethren. There have been 
a few exceptions. The Quakers, by the emphasis they have placed 
upon the duty of following the guidance of “the inner light,” have 
been precluded from formulating any creed of a dogmatic nature. 
The Unitarians have stressed the freedom of every soul to search for 
truth and have found the supreme tribunal in “the written Word, 
the appeal to the Living Witness of God in our humanity.” (Mar- 
tineau, Essays, II, p. 346.) To the General Baptist Assembly belongs 
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the credit that it was the first group of Non-conformists which re- 
fused to set up an orthodox test and declared that it was not prepared 
to eject a minister because of his theological beliefs. When the charge 
of heresy was brought against Matthew Caffyn of Horsham in 1700, 
the majority of those ptesent at a conference to try the matter decided 
that his statement of faith, which was heretical for those days, was 
“ sufficient and satisfactory.” To Hungary is due the honour of 
being the first nation to grant freedom of thought to all faiths. Under 
the ruling sovereign, Prince Sigismund, the Diet of Torda in 1557 
issued a decree “ that every one may freely embrace the religion and 
faith that he has preferred and may support preachers of his own 
religion, and that neither party shall disturb the other’s worship or do 
harm ot inflict injury on the other.” 

Most clergymen and ministers conduct their Services without 
raising any serious problems in the minds of their hearers. Ancient 
forms and creeds may be used, but obviously there has been pro- 
gtess. Christianity to-day does not consist of the primitive Gospel 
only. Into it have poured the service of saintly lives and the thought 
of scholarly men. The attempts which have been made to limit the 
period of revelation to the first four or six centuries of the Christian 
era have proved abortive. Our living experience confirms the truth 
of Emily Bronté’s words: 

With wide-embracing love 

Thy Spirit animates eternal years, 

Pervades and broods above, 

Changes, sustains, dissolves, creates and rears. 

So varied are the beliefs of groups in every Church that it is not 
easy to state, even when there is a fixed creed, in what its orthodoxy 
consists. It is becoming increasingly difficult, for creeds are being 
regatded as symbols, myths and mysteries. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury envisaged an impossible situation when he publicly 
criticized the then Bishop of Birmingham for his book The Rise of 
Christianity and said, “If his views were mine, I should feel that I 
could not hold eomiae office in the Church.” No one could 
imagine that the Archbishop with his views of episcopacy would 
write such a book. But Dr Barnes, holding that the duty of a 
Bishop is to search for truth with an open and unrestricted mind and 
for that purpose to take advantage of historical and scientific methods, 
had no alternative but to retain his bishopric. 

John Morley was so impressed by a saying of Archbishop Whately 
that he adopted it as the motto of his disquieting essay on “‘ Com- 
promise.” “‘ It makes all the difference in the world whether we put 
Truth in the first place or the second place.” It is too often forgotten 
that it is necessary to know not only what beliefs a man holds, but 
in what order he places them. Morley himself wrote that “‘ the one 
commanding law is that men should cling to truth and right, if the 
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very heavens fall. In principle this is universally accepted. To the 
partisans of authority and tradition it is as much a commonplace as 
to the partisans of the most absolute and unflinching rationalism. 
Yet in practice all schools are forced to admit some measure of accom- 
modation in the very interests of truth itself.” It must have been a 
reservation of this kind for practical purposes which made it possible 
for so veracious a thinker as John Stuart Mill to urge Broad Church- 
men to continue to sign the Thirty-nine Articles, even if they did not 
believe in them, and so save the Church from falling into the hands 
of fanatics. It is quite possible that thinking clergymen who have 
grown to love their Church should feel that they must hold their 
offices and not surrender entire possession to obscurantists and 
formalists. 

But what is to be the attitude, when one sees that an article is 
obviously untrue? As an instance, the Thirteenth Article, “ Of 
Works before Justification,” may be quoted. ‘“‘ Works done before 
the grace of Christ and the inspiration of his Holy Spirit, are not 
pleasant to God. . . . yea rather for that they are not done as God 
hath willed and commanded, we doubt not that they are of the nature 
of sin.” This greatly troubled John Henry Newman during his 
transitional period. Would any advocate of orthodoxy to-day 
openly and stoutly maintain that works done with the motives 
which inspired the noblest deeds of ancient Greeks and Romans, the 
actions of Aristides or Marcus Aurelius, were of the nature of sin? 
Could any one speak of them, as Tertullian did, as splendida vitia, bril- 
liant vices ? 

Whatever the practical purposes may be, a point is reached at 
which some earnest souls for the sake of honesty must call a halt and 
say that they can go no further. Such a point was reached by Luther 
at the Diet of Worms, whatever we may think of his later tendency 
to persecute, and again by over 2,000 of the clergy when the Act of 
Uniformity became law in 1662, for they believed that it was their 
duty to uphold an orthodoxy based entirely upon Scripture. 

It is doubtful whether the attitude of any extreme group in the 
Church of England is so orthodox that it holds a theology “ in har- 
mony with what is authoritatively established.” A vicar said to a 
friend of the present writer, “‘ Of course, I do not believe the Athan- 
asian Creed.” ‘The layman answered, “ But I heard you repeat it on 
Trinity Sunday.” “ Yes,” was the reply, “ but I said emphatically, 
‘This is the Athanasian Creed.’ I can see no difference between 
myself and the Nonconformist ministers who read, as lessons, blood- 
thirsty Psalms in which they do not believe.” 

High Churchmen seem no less prone to make reservations. The 
present writer attended a Communion Service during which the 
vicar did not follow the rubric and preach a sermon, but came to the 
chancel steps and said simply, “‘ We do not know for certain whether 
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God is with us, when we engage in private prayer. We do not know 
for certain whether God is with us, when we ponder upon his holy 
Word. But we know for certain that God is actually with us, when 
we partake of his blessed sacrament.” . His first statement sounded 
like a denial of the command, “‘ But thou, when thou prayest, enter 
into thine inner chamber, and having shut the door, pray to thy 
Father which is in secret.” His second seemed an attack on Protes- 
tantism and a denial of the Sixth Article, “Of the Sufficiency of the 
holy Scriptures for salvation.” 

Fortunately, Anglican scholars who claim to be orthodox have not 
permitted the ancient creeds to restrict or hamper their Biblical 
studies, but have taken advantage of the discoveries made by the 
Higher Criticism, which had its origin and found its early impetus 
in the researches of liberal theologians. This may have been due to 
the fact that the creeds contain no reference to the teaching or to the 
life of Jesus beyond his birth, crucifixion and resurrection. It may 
also illustrate the contention that men tend to keep their thoughts in 
separate compartments, so that some of them can say, “When I 
enter into my oratory, I forget about my laboratory.” But every 
religion loses some of its spiritual value, unless it is allowed to move 
freely throughout the whole life and to influence character and action. 
Verbal assent or consent is of little worth, unless a man has a reason 
for the truth that isin him. “ The things of God none knoweth save 
the Spirit of God.” As Milton stated, “ A man may be a heretic in the 
truth; and if he believes things only because his Pastor says so, or the 
Assembly so determines, without knowing any other reason, though 
his belief be true, yet the very truth he holds becomes his heresy ” 
(Areopagitica). The adherents of orthodoxy may desire that each man 
should hold his faith as reasonable doctrine, but they cannot say as 
Jesus “‘ said to the multitudes also. . . . And why even of yourselves 
judge ye not what is right? ” (Luke xii. 57). On its own confession 
and owing to its claim to be the Truth, orthodoxy, when really 
active, is a levelling process. Its natural tendency is towards intoler- 
ance, with the result that the dark side of ecclesiastical history, in 
contrast to its bright side, is largely a record of the struggle of inde- 
pendent thinkers and earnest souls against those in authority. 

The modern man, who is not pn to any Church does not ask, 
“‘ Who is orthodox?” He is a different being from medieval man 
and even from Victorian man. In any perplexity he does not turn to 
the Church or study the Bible. At his best he consults what John 
Keats termed “the heart’s Bible,” and James Martineau “ the Un- 
written Word,” as his final authority. But he can never achieve the 
full development of his personality in isolation, and he needs and 
lacks the guidance and sympathy which organized religion should 


exist to supply. 
ALTRINCHAM ALFRED HALL 
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THE ELEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
PHILOSOPHY AT BRUSSELS, AUGUST 1953 


By 
F. H. HEINEMANN 


M.A., PH.D. 


I 


THERE was something miraculous about this Congress from begin- 
ning to end. As soon as our ship left the English coast, winds and 
clouds gave way to calmness and perfect sunshine. A wonderful 
double rainbow marked our approach to Brussels. In our railway 
carriage a charming five-year-old girl was something of a living 
miracle; she was born in spite of the fact that her mother had been 
sterilized at the notorious concentration camp of Auschwitz. Her 
father, under the impact of this inhuman misuse of science, had 
switched over from medicine to teaching. When the train arrived 
at Brussels, a helpful colleague of his suddenly emerged, took charge 
of our luggage and brought us on our way to the Cité Universitaire. 
There, amidst the turbulent sea of about 1000 congressistes we had a 
perfectly quiet room. 

The Congress itself may be called “almost miraculous” in two 
respects; first as regards the entertainment offered by our hosts; and 
second in that the meeting as a whole was fruitful in spite of the 
danger of sterility involved in the mass attendance and in the impos- 
sibility of excluding unqualified speakers from the discussions. In 
point of generosity all former Congresses which I have attended were 
siviainesl If it is true, as one of the speakers remarked, that the 
way to understanding others is through generosity and the opening up 
of heart and mind, then the Belgians had indeed found the key for 
universal understanding. The receptions in the Halle d’Honneur de 
l’Université by the Committee; in the wonderful old Town Hall by. 
the Lord Mayor, combined with a most impressive illumination of 
the Grand’Place and its old guild-houses; in the rebuilt University 
Library of Louvain by the Rector of Louvain University; in the 
Chdteau de Mariemont, which is now a museum filled with Greek, 
Egyptian and modern art treasures, by the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion; and finally in the Musées Royaux d’Art et d’ Histoire; farther an 
exquisite concert of old music in the Conservatoire Royal; and, last 
but not least, an excursion to Antwerp in special trains and trams, 
including visits to the Museums, to the Zoo, and a river excursion 
on the Schelde—all this, coupled with first-class catering, seemed 
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almost miraculous. Without a most substantial contribution from 
the Belgian Government it would have been impossible. King 
Baudouin himself honoured the Congress by attending its last 
Public Session. 

Among the war-stricken European nations Belgium has made the 
best recovery. Her standard of life is high, food plentiful and excel- 
lent. The Belgians take life easy and enjoy /a douceur de vivre. La 
Joie de vivre may be robust and exuberant, /a douceur de vivre is soft, 
exquisite, a love of sweet flavour, of unconventional colour har- 
monies and of art. But like Erasmus, who is still a living force, 
eee in newspapers, they know of the sadness of life and of human 

olly; with him they try to harmonize reason and heart, and believe 
in tolerance and goodness as necessary preliminaries for the attain- 
ment of truth and justice. Belgium is far from being a paradise; 
250,000 unemployed are too many for a total population of eight 
million, and the cost of living is too high for pensioners and for the 


lower classes. 


II 


The Congress has beaten all records in the number of members 
and in the quantity of papers published, which fill fourteen volumes. 
It differed from the Amsterdam Congress in that no unifying powers 
were visible. UNESCO had given up its three attempts which 
dominated the last Congress, namely the Entretiens del’? UNESCO, the 
sponsored issues of philosophical journals, and the gala speech of 
the Director-General.! It was certainly wiser to play a most helpful 
role behind the scenes and to inspire quite a few members with feel- 
ings of gratitude. 

After eight years of cold peace the Germans were back in con- 
siderable numbers; they formed about 10 per cent., and their papers 
about 14 per cent. of the total number. The number of American, 
Italian, Swiss, and Spanish-speaking members had also considerably 
increased, whereas the English group remained relatively small, 
and only a few Frenchmen triumphed over the general strike. All 
this represents a return to normality. The appearance of an official 
Israel delegation was, however, something new. It should be the 
function of these Congresses to stimulate discussion between the 
nations and, if possible, to find a common platform. Was that 
achieved? Only to a very limited degree, namely within super- 
national groups. Among these the Catholics formed the strongest 
and most coherent element. True, even among them there were 
differences of opinion; J. B. Lotz’s Heideggerism for example is far 
from being universally accepted; nevertheless most of them argued 
from a Thomist point of view. They were agreed on an ontological 
interpretation of science and on the necessity of a new metaphysics 
2 Cf. my paper, The West in Search of a Metaphysics, Tue Hrssert Journat, Jan. 1949, pp. 132 ff. 
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within the framework of the philosophia perennis. The Marxists did 
not form a separate group. A bilingual discussion on Dialectical 
Materialism between an American and a Frenchman ended charac- 
teristically in both talking German. The Existentialists were absent; 
the leading Italian Existentialist, N. Abbagnano, cancelled his talk 
at the last minute; his printed paper on “ Experience and Meta- 
physics ” confirms, moreover, the prevalence of problems over 
standpoints; he distinguishes different fields of experience and inter- 
prets metaphysics as the analysis of the structure of these fields. 
Existentialist problems, however, were discussed by quite a few 
speakers. 

Logical Positivists were present, but participated rather as indivi- 
duals, and not as a group, and made as such helpful contributions. 
It was especially pleasant to discover a species rarissima, the Laughing 
Carnapian, and to find Professor A. J. Ayer, with his paper on 
“The Identity of Indiscernibles,” placed among the metaphysicians. 
In spite of the hold which this school still has on young people 
in Anglo-Saxon countries, it is, I think, fair to say that this 
movement is in progressive decline. In one of the Sessions Logical 
Positivism was called the just penalty of God for all those philo- 
sophers who neglected the Critique of Language as a prerequisite of 
fruitful philosophizing. In so far as they are now language-conscious, 
it was added, this penalty seems no longer necessary. That does not 
by any means imply that the adherents of this school will not pursue 
their course; but it does mean that these schools with their widely 
different views do not satisfy the intellectual needs of the present 
generation and do not provide a solution for those problems which 
ate felt to be most urgent. 

Generally speaking the irrelevance of philosophical schools and the 
return to objectivity was evident. In this respect the role played by 
the logicians was most significant. The logicians were now what the 
Logical Positivists were in the thirties. Indeed, they staged a Con- 
gress of their own, a Colloquium Logicum, in which they discussed two 
problems, that of modality and the theory of proof. The logical 
contributions, published in Vols. V and XIV of the Proceedings and 
in the Revue Internationale de Philosophie, are among the most valuable 
of the papers. These meetings, taking place in charming surround- 
ings under the high trees in the tadk of the Maison Ernest Solvay, 
were enlivened and strengthened by the participation of leading 
mathematicians, physicists and logicians. The discussion of the 
mathematical theory of proof by P. Bernays and A. Tarski was 
memorable and outstanding. A special session was devoted to the 
problem of proof in philosophy, but he would be a bold man who 
would claim that it was as a whole of the same high standing. The 
discussion on proof in physics was also disappointing, for the simple 
reason that the speakers did not know what they should talk about, 
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seeing that “‘ proof” in physics has a very different meaning from 
what it has in mathematics. It is quite as important in philosophy, 
as it is in science, to ask the right questions. Introducing the dis- 
cussion on proof in philosophy, C. Frankel asked: “‘ When the philo- 
sopher makes statements about the nature of proof in other domains, 
or when he analyses meanings, what sort of proof are his own state- 
ments capable of ?” But should we not rather ask: What do we 
understand by “proof”? Is the term “ proof” really indefinable 
(Gonseth)? What are the functions and limits of proof in philo- 
sophy? What sorts of proof have in fact been attempted by former 
philosophers? Have their existential proofs, i.e. those of the exis- 
tence or non-existence of God, of matter, of material objects, of 
mind, etc., not been a mistake? Are proofs of constitution (Kant, 
Husserl) valid, i.e. the assumption that without certain a priori 
categories, no knowledge of objects would be possible? C. Perelman 
is quite right, philosophers have tried to prove too much- with a too 
high degree of certainty (namely necessity); he would therefore like 
to replace “ necessary proofs ” by Aristotle’s “ dialectical proofs.” 
But was it not the mistake of the rationalists that they claimed a 
constitutive function for proof in philosophy, whereas it can have 
only a regulative function? In other words, a philosopher should 
always be clear about his premises (he cannot do without them, even 
if he thinks he can), and about the degree of certainty he is able to 
obtain in his argumentation. He should therefore accept the obligation 
to prove rationally and to verify empirically his propositions when- 
ever possible and with the highest degree of certainty attainable. 

Apart from these specific groups the barriers between the nations 
remained formidable, especially between the Anglo-Saxon and 
Continental groups. Their premises, even if they deny that there are 
philosophical premises, are so fundamentally different that they 
barely understand each other. If, e.g., Lotz declared the Heideggerian 
distinction between ontisch and ontologisch to be the basis of con- 
temporary philosophizing, this was meaningless to the Americans. 
On the other hand, A. C. Ewing’s speech on “ Empiricism in Ethics ” 
did not convey anything to the Germans. So it happened that the 
general discussions were often restricted to members of the same 
group. How could it be otherwise? The Anglo-Saxons hold that 
metaphysics has been overcome by positivism, whereas the Conti- 
nentals are by now convinced of the barrenness of positivism and 
believe in the necessity of a new metaphysics. 


Til 


Professor R. McKeon, Chicago, seemed to be an exception when 
talking of “ Experience and Metaphysics.” It would be surprising 
if it were so; for the American seems to be almost by nature an 
animal anti-metaphysicum and could cettainly not accept the thesis 
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that man is an animal metaphysicum which was, characteristically, 
defended by an Indian, Mr. D. G. Lhondey. 

Is McKeon really a metaphysician? First, it must be remarked 
that this problem was proposed by the Committee, and the whole of 
Vol. IV of the Proceedings is devoted to it, but it does not contain 
any other Anglo-Saxon contribution. Secondly, it would of course 
be important if an experiential basis for a new metaphysics had been 
found. Then the search for a new metaphysics, which was charac- 
teristic of the Amsterdam Congress, would have found a partial 
fulfilment. However, the decisive questions addressed to the speaker, 
namely whether the Westerners, imbued by technology and the know- 
how, are still capable of metaphysical experience, and whether 
McKeon himself started with a specific metaphysical experience, 
remained unanswered. In antiquity and the Middle Ages people had 
metaphysical experiences such as Plotinus’ experience of the unity 
of all men and of all beings. But are they still possible, if one defines, 
with McKeon, experience in a pragmatist manner, as a continuum 
in which differentiation occurs as a result of actions? After all, 
McKeon seems to be the exception which confirms the rule. Never- 
theless, he proves that the problem of metaphysics can again be dis- 
cussed in America in an objective and sober manner. 

Generally speaking the ascendency of problems must be noted. 
The Committee was certainly right in proposing specific problems for 
discussion. These produced a certain order within the unco-ordinated 
mass of papers, so to say islands in uncharted seas. In this respect 
those devoted to the knowledge of other persons, to explanation in 
science, and to the basis and limits of authority, besides those on 
experience and metaphysics, are noteworthy. They discuss the same 
problem from different points of view, and are therefore suggestive 
in many respects. This statement does not by any means exclude the 
possibility that the reader may find other papers more interesting. 
There are certainly many contributions which are far more original, 
but their number is so great that it would be unfair to pick out a few 
of them. Such a Congress is a foire d’idées, and anybody interested 
in spermatic ideas and in the trends of contemporary thought cannot 
fail to be richly rewarded. It can hardly be denied that the trends 
ate to go beyond linguistic analysis (in the Anglo-Saxon countries) 
and beyond Existentialism (on the Continent), and in both cases to 
take metaphysics seriously. 


IV 


The arrangement of these Congresses has become an almost super- 
human task, and the generosity with which they are organized 
implies the danger of attracting people whose chief motive is not the 
search for truth. If future Congresses are not to end in complete 
failure, it would seem to be necessary that all concerned should 
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pierre accept and observe certain rules. They might be somewhat 
on the following lines: | 

I. If you are an organizer, remember that the fruitfulness of a Congress 

depends to a large degree on the choice of the right problems and 

on their precise formulation. Never put a question which you your- 


self are unable to answer. 

II. If you are a chairman, never forget that it is not the function of a 
chairman to interrupt the speaker in order to pronounce your own 
allegedly superior views on the subject. 

Never accept the Chair if you do not understand the language of 


the speakers. 


. 1. If you are a member, never talk about a subject of which you are 
not master. (This should be a golden rule exhibited in a clearly 
visible form in all the lecture rooms.) 

2. Never speak in a discussion unless you have an important well- 
thought-out point to make. Always remember that there may be 
other members who know far more about the subject in question 


than you do. 
3. Do not forget what terrible chaos would arise if everybody 


wanted to speak in every discussion. 
4. Avoid in all circumstances having to say to yourself afterwards: 


“* Si tacuisses philosophus mansisses.” 


However, even if all these rules were observed by all concerned, that 
would be no guarantee for success, for the formidable problem 
remains, how these Congresses can be brought down to manageable 
proportions. 


V 


The end of the Congress was just as miraculous as the beginning. 
Professor Perelman had invited all the participants in the Colloquium 
Logicum and many more to a dinner in his house. What seemed 
prima facie impossible, that more than sixty people should gather in 
three small rooms, succeeded brilliantly and convinced everybody of 
the unbounded Belgian generosity and the fruitfulness of Belgian 
philosophy. The heartfelt thanks of all those who took part in these 
unforgettable days are due to all who worked hard for the success of 
the Congress, to the whole Committee and especially the Professors 
J. Lameere, C. Perelman and H. L. Van Breda. It is not without signi- 
ficance that the headquarters of the International Federation of Philo- 
sophical Societies have been moved from Paris to Brussels, and that 
Professor M. Barzin, the Rector of Brussels University and President 
of the Congress, has been elected President, and Professor Perelman 
Secretary, of the Federation. It is a well-deserved recognition of the 
work done by Belgian philosophers, and at the same time a guarantee 
for the continuation of a worthy tradition. 

F, H. HEINEMANN 


OXFORD 


Vox. LIT. No.1. 





METAPHYSICS AS THE CREATION 
OF MEANING 


By 
H. P. RICKMAN 


M.A., D.PHIL. 


THE words metaphysics and metaphysical have in our time become 
refined swearwords in philosophical discussion. Ever since Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason was published a growing proportion of philo- 
sophers have come to believe that metaphysical statements could 
not be validated in any sense analogous to that in which factual 
statements or scientific theories could be. Modern schools of philo- 
sophical analysis have drawn from this most radical conclusions. 
Firstly they refuse to accept or take seriously metaphysical statements 
made by others, ot at best re-interpret them as quaint formulations 
of linguistic analysis. Secondly they eschew the production of meta- 
physical statements themselves. Thirdly, in the case of metaphysical 
statements which cannot be reduced to pieces of linguistic analysis, 
they seek for psychological reasons for their assertions and aim at 
cuting the conditions from which such odd linguistic behaviour 
springs rather than arguing against such statements. The positive 
task of philosophy comes thus to be defined as the analysis of common 
speech and scientific jargon. 

Valuable though this task is, it represents a curious self-denying 
otdinance. The philosopher is seen sitting and waiting for others 
to produce something for him to criticize. If we may use the analogy 
of a tailoring shop, we may imagine a notice in the shop-window, 
“Please bring your clothes for mending, cleaning and alterations. 
We do not make new garments on these premises.” 

I suggest that our ways of talking, as well as our scientific approach 
to the world, are based on intellectual frameworks or sets of broad 
assumptions which are the products of creative thought-efforts. 
To create such thought-patterns has been the task of metaphysics in 
the past. If it is justifiable to say that such fundamental patterns 
have not been produced once and for all and that more may be re- 
quired than occasional patching and cleaning, then modern analytical 
philosophy is guilty of undue timidity. 

There is a danger of philosophy becoming a mere game, while 
the task of serious constructive thinking is left to others than philo- 
sophers, to teachers, writers, journalists and politicians. 
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If bold creativity in thought is required to-day we should shed our 
self-consciousness and boldly produce it. 

This does not mean that we should forget all about those wicked 
analysts and go into a corner to play with the old symbols of philo- 
sophy. We cannot put the clock back, and so we have to take 
cognisance of some of the insight gained by decades of philosophical 
work. If the challenge to metaphysics is to be met we must show 
that a positive account of it can be given within the framework of 
modern linguistic philosophies. I propose to accept the following 
aspects of the modern approach. 

Firstly, I accept the linguistic approach. This does not mean that 
all problems are linguistic problems in the narrow sense of the 
word, but it does mean that all philosophical problems can be raised, 
as problems of the use of meaningful language. If we say, for instance 
that experience is grasped within a framework of language, this is 
not a purely linguistic statement but a genuinely epistemological 
assertion in terms of language. 

Secondly, I accept the positivist stress on observation as the basis 
of the truth of factual and scientific statements. Without entering 
into a discussion of the verification principle and the methodology 
of the sciences as originated by the Vienna circle and popularized in 
England by the early works of Professor Ayer, we may admit that it has 
produced a definition of truth which is eminently serviceable in the 
field of positive knowledge and tightens the sinews of scientific theory. 

This concept of truth is obviously inapplicable to metaphysical, 
moral and esthetic statements, and we must either frame a distinct 
conception of “ philosophic truth ” as, for instance, K. Jaspers has 
done, or avoid, as I have done, the attribution of “ truth ” to state- 
ments of this kind. This refusal to attribute a truth value to meta- 
physical statements was linked in the original formulation of the 
verification principle to the refusal to attribute meaning to them 
altogether and to their designation as “‘ nonsense.” Most modern 
analysts have beaten a retreat from this position and are quite pre- 
_ pared to explore the meaning of a or ethical pronounce- 

ments. Yet the reluctance to produce metaphysical statements 
remains and it may be suspected that they continue to feel, if only 
unconsciously, the blighting influence of the verification principle. 
It is here that a new departure is required. 

There are in our language linguistic structures such as the formula- 
tion of rules, principles, axioms, postulates, assumptions and pre- 
suppositions which are not only perfectly meaningful but play an 
enormously important part in our knowing and doing, whether we 
grace them with the name of truth or not. 

There is, of course, nothing particularly startling about the dis- 
covety of rules, postulates and presuppositions as linguistic pro- 
nouncements of a non-factual, non-verifiable kind. The scientist 
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knows that he makes assumptions which he cannot prove but with- 
out which his work becomes meaningless. The mathematician knows 
that not all parts of a system can be proved within it. The gram- 
marian knows that grammatical rules are not true or false but 
mariated as norms until they are superseded by new ones. But to 
refer to all these is only a preliminary statement to indicate a field of 
inquiry the philosophical importance of which may have been some- 
what neglected. 

The point is that language as an instrument of interpretation is a 
creation of human thought-effort commenced in the distant past and 
continuing around us to this day. One may almost say that the 
differentiation of man from other animals coincides with the evolu- 
tion of linguistic interpretation. An obvious aspect of this process is 
the assigning of names to things and events. Thus vocabulary 
arises, and we can watch this process to-day as when a new drug is 
called “‘ penicillin.” But it is never as simple as I have just described 
it. A deeper process of interpretation is always involved. The, 
attribution of signs involves classification and therefore selection of 
significant details. The differentiation between nouns, adjectives and 
verbs implies an interpretation of the worid in terms of objects and 
their qualities and in terms of events and actions. 

Within the general creation of language specific interpretations 
are created, which channel subsequent thought and determine 
attitudes. Of this nature are philosophic theories properly so called. 
For instance, some 2,400 years ago Demokritos and Leukippos 
produced a theory of the atomic structure of the universe. It was a 
purely speculative piece of metaphysical interpretation, an intel- 
lectual framework which did not refer to observable circumstances. 
Many centuries later these guiding ideas inspired the framing of 
scientific hypotheses on which modern physics is based. Other 
illustrations from the history of philosophy can be given. 

To put my main point succinctly, so that it fits into the frame- 
work of an essay: there is a fundamental human activity which is 
the creation of language generally, and the creation of specific frame- 
works of interpretation specifically, by which we create for ourselves 
a meaningful universe and give significance to our lives. I suggest 
that it is no radical departure from traditional terminology to call 
this activity Metaphysics. 

If we accept this definition of Metaphysics we see the creative use 
of language, as practised for instance b the poet, fed from the deep 
spring of metaphysics; we see scientific thought anchored in meta- 
physical assumptions and inspired by metaphysical ideas. Indeed, 
we see that when we step forth into a meaningful world to perform 
meaningful actions we do so as metaphysicians. If we then see meta- 
physics as an essential task, a task to which human beings are inevit- 
ably committed, we should not cling timidly to the metaphysics of the 
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day before yesterday or accept it humbly from the man in the street. 
This is the challenge to suiissanhe to-day; it must confidently 
produce metaphysical thought. 

We have said that metaphysical statements are by definition neither 
true nor false in any factual sense. That is no doubt the reason why, 
in a scientifically-minded age, they have been as it were swept into 
a corner. If they are taken note of at all they are usually grasped 
from the point of view of one of the sciences and described as ful- 

ing certain psychological needs, originating from childhood 
experiences, etc. Such explanations are, of course, perfectly legiti- 
mate, for between them the various sciences are concerned with the 
whole range of human experience, of which the fact of metaphysical 
thinking is part. They explain this fact as part of the whole factual 
field with which they are concerned. 

If we accept the scientific view as paramount, metaphysics is not 
only explained within certain terms of reference, but explained away. 
With science rampant no space is left for the legitimate pursuit of 
metaphysics. This is happening in our age. Philosophers ask, 
when confronted with a product of human thought, ‘‘ Does it 
approximate to the model of scientific thinking?” If not, they 
commit it to the flames. The result is that though we know the 
universe with increasing precision—know it, that is, in the scientific 
sense implying prediction and control—it becomes less and less 
meanin to us, we are less and less at home in it. Religious 
beliefs, moral convictions, a sense of the purpose of human life are 
all drawn into the whirlpool of uncertainty because the yardstick of 
scientific knowledge is applied to them and they are found to be 
wanting. 

From the scientific viewpoint man is presented as an object under 
the scrutiny of the inquiring mind. To explain man, science places 
him into series of cause and effect, as it does with anything else that 
comes under scientific investigation. Thus man is seen as the product 
of his heredity and environment, as the link in a chain of economic 
circumstances, etc. Altogether he is seen as acted upon rather than 
acting; he is seen as the playball of fate drifting before the wind of 
circumstances. The notion of responsibility becomes meaningless. 
The criminal is the product of his environment, political parties and 
their leading politicians play their role in accordance with historical 
necessity. Thus our sense of impotence springs from the abandon- 
ment of metaphysics. 

The task of metaphysics is to recapture our sense of being subjects. 
There is a sense in which we ate aware of ourselves as agents and as 
creators of the meaning which we give to the world. If science 
cannot deal with this without making it appear illusory, we must gain 
a fundamental standpoint independent from science. Indeed, such a 
standpoint must be more fundamental than that of science, providing 
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the very framework within which science becomes meaningful, 
within which there is defined what a fact is and under what con- 
ditions we judge a statement true. 

When we grasp that metaphysics is concerned with ultimate 
starting-points, with the most general and fundamental interpreta- 
tions, we see immediately why any attempt at treating it as just one 
branch of knowledge and submitting it to any ordinary truth tests is 
condemned to failure. If philosophy is concerned with total inter- 
ptetations, with knowing which includes knowing the knower, 
with doing which includes the point of view of the doer, there is 
nothing left to put over against such interpretations as test or 
evidence. If, again, philosophy is concerned with the ultimate 
principles of knowing, with those fundamental axioms on which we 
build our edifices of science and commonsense, there is no room left 
for logical deduction. Because metaphysics is just this, the applica- 
tion of a truth criterion becomes void of meaning and the issue a 
vain threshing of words. What matters is that such fundamental 
ptinciples are essential. To live our lives as human beings there 
must be a ground on which we stand. This ground is metaphysics. 

To accept that a metaphysical position is not adopted for good 
conclusive reasons, and cannot be proved by reference to evidence, 
will, if nothing else, make sense of the continued divergence of meta- 
physical view-points, which, from the point of view of the scientist, 
2 to condemn at least the majority of philosophers. But it 

oes not mean that metaphysics rests on random choices. First of 
all we live in an interpreted world, that is, we are the heirs to a long 
metaphysical tradition. An attempt to start from scratch would mean 
the impertinent undertaking of the work of millenniums and would 
place us in splendid isolation. The concrete task is rather the re- 
thinking, analysing, selecting and perfecting of a heritage. Secondly, 
as we are always confronted with an already interpreted world, our 
task is always circumscribed by that which is to be given systematic 
meaning. In other words, the task of metaphysics is always defined 
by its function to make sense of the totality of experience as en- 
countered by an individual at a point in historical time. 

Thus the metaphysician has three points of reference. He stands, 
firstly, in a metaphysical tradition. This means not only that he has 
read the books of great philosophers and has been taught their 
theories at a university, but also that he is presented with an articu- 
late language, with a body of knowledge, sets of moral principles, 
laws, customs and institutions which all have their roots in that 
history of making sense of life which is the history of metaphysics. 
He finds himself, secondly, confronted with contemporary problems 
of living; in other words, he encounters areas of relative chaos where 
the shiktigg patterns of events have made prior interpretations 
inadequate. Thirdly, he encounters all this as a unique individual 
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” person and becomes aware of the scope and meaning of his per- 
sonality in this encounter. 

Within these terms of reference the metaphysician performs his 
task, which must be creative and personal as well as relevant and com- 
prehensible. In so far as he stands within the traditions of meta- 
physics he will safeguard the comprehensibility of his theory and 
join in the great debate that goes on through the centuries. In so far 
as he addresses himself to real problems, problems inherent in the 
human condition or peculiar to his age which are, or have become, 
rallying points of obscurity and irresolution in his time, he will be 
relevant. To the extent to which he grapples with the whole range 
of such problems as encountered in human experience, he will be 
comprehensive. Finally, in so far as his metaphysics represents the 
total commitment of his own personality to the problems in hand, 
he will reveal a personal style of philosophizing, will be an original 
creator, speaking with his own unique voice. 

If we are not to remain in the field of airy generalities, and if we 
are to meet the linguistic analysts’ challenge, we must seek the func- 
tion of metaphysics in its linguistic context. We must first of all 
tighten our epistemological grip on language. The following state- 
ments represent an interpretation of the nature and function of lan- 
guage; because of the need for brevity they may appear dogmatic. 

It is the function of language to refer beyond itself. Language as 
a whole must refer to something which is not language at all, but 
individual linguistic structures, words and sentences may refer to 
other linguistic structures. Linguistic structures refer to themselves 
only incidentally and then often give rise to logical puzzles (as in 
“ Zeus is the father of all the gods” and “ The italicized statements 
on this page are false).” 

To fulfil its function a language must be a systematic structure, 
that is, must be internally interconnected and governed by norms or 
rules. 

The units of language are symbols. The definition of a symbol is 
something that refers beyond itself. 

The meaning of language is constituted by outside reference. The 
relation of reference which constitutes the meaning of symbols and 
of language in general is a relation sui generis, which we might call a 
meaning relation. It is not, for instance, a causal relation. 

As meaningful language depends on two conditions, that is, on 
systematic connectedness through logical and grammatical rules, 
definitions and tautologies, etc., and on outside reference, the full 
meaning of any linguistic expression consists in systematic outside 
reference. In consequence the meaning-relation is not simply a 
bottle-label relationship; that is, meaning is not constituted simply 
by a symbol being the name of a thing. 

We cannot refer in discourse to that to which language refers 
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except by using language. As philosophers we cannot therefore 
escape from the linguistic context, and in that sense the relation to 
that to which language refers remains opaque. In other words, we 
cannot produce discussion which hovers impartially between lan- 
guage and that to which it refers. On the other hand, as it is the 
character of language to refer beyond itself, we constantly transcend 
the linguistic context whenever we use language. 

Within the system of our languge we constitute that to which we 
refer into a world or system of reality. Just as we can see reality as 
a construct within language, so can we also talk about language as 
part of the reality thus constituted and talk about the physical signs 
which constitute language, about the empirical history of its develop- 
ment, etc. But it should be emphasized that we cannot directly 
confront language and reality as independent entities. All we can 
do is to take the one or the other as primary according to the point 
of view we have adopted. 

This is the case I am prepared to defend, though of course many 
details remain to be filled in. It attempts, firstly, a defence of the 
linguistic — and, secondly, seeks to undermine the case 
for a simple-minded positivism. Generally it represents the lin- 


guistic adaptation of the central Kantian position. I might para- 
phrase the case thus: Experience not grasped and interpreted in 
language is blind (is not, indeed, experience as we talk of it), and 


language without outside reference is empty (is not language as we 
know it). 

The crucial issue in the present discussion, then, is this. Within 
the firmly established framework of existing language we have set 
canons by which we decide whether a statement has that kind of 
linguistic correctness which we call factual truth in accordance with 
our definition of factual truth. Equally we test the meaning of a 
statement in terms of the canons of meaning established. To be 
satisfied with the analysis of meaning and the testing of factual 
truth is to see language in a timeless moment of petrification. If 
we raise the question of the adequacy of language as a whole, or if in 
concreteness of an individual situation we seek for adequate 
expression which as yet does not exist, then we have passed into a 
sphere where verification is meaningless and analysis inadequate. 

The actual use of language presupposes its creation. It is here, 
where the moles of analysis have not tunnelled the ground, that the 
edifice of metaphysics must be re-erected. I am, of course, not 
talking about the empirical facts about the origin of language or the 
origin of specific words. I am talking about the act in which a 
petson confronted with something to be interpreted interprets it by 
creating language. It is not the case that we encounter a meaningful 
fact and give it a name, nor that we have a meaningful symbol which 
we attribute to a piece of experience. The experience and the symbol 
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become meaningful, that is, become what they then are, in the act of 
interpretation, which is the creation of the meaning-relation. 

This act of creation of meaning is subjective in the sense of being 
the creation of a subject, that is, of a person, or, if we may use more 
fanciful language, of the creative metaphysical spirit in man. There 
is no objective criterion for such creation, for the three points of 
reference I have enumerated above are themselves steeped in subjec- 
tivity. A man creates meaning out of the depth of his individuality 
and in direct awareness, which is his awareness, of what is to be 
interpreted, and he does so out of, but not in slavish conformity to, 
a tradition which he has accepted. 

To give the present account further concreteness, reference should 
be made to some metaphysical activity of our time. I shall not 
raise the question of Existentialism, which has remained essentially 
alien and incomprehensible to the English-speaking world. In 
England and the United States of America metaphysics has been kept 
off the royal high-road of philosophy by the predominance of the 
analytical schools. This has led to philosophy failing to give aid to, 
or even to understand, important aspects of the intellectual and cul- 
tural life of our age. 

Modern scientists have made significant advances in the theories 
of physics, chemistry, astronomy, biology, etc. Modern philosophy 
of science teaches that such theories are provisional, often tentative, 
and certainly not of the nature of a final illumination of the inner 
reality of the universe. Their very meaning is considered closely 
tied to empirical evidence and their truth or probability linked to their 
value for prediction. Yet by a natural impulse of their minds many 
scientists have succumbed to the metaphysical spirit. Transcending 
scientific evidence they claim insight into the ultimate structure of 
reality, the meaning and purpose of human life, and the ultimate 
standards of valuation. Such metaphysical transgression appears 
as an integral part of their life and work. As philosophical amateurs 
and scientific specialists their metaphysics is sometimes dangerously 
natrow and, because they do not clearly comprehend the point of 
metaphysical departure and hang the mantle of scientific authority 
around their theories, complacently dogmatic. It is here that some 
of the work for the modern metaphysician lies: to provide for the 
scientist philosophically well-grounded frameworks within which 
his work becomes meaningful, just as the Platonic framework of 
Ideas is to this day a meaningful framework for some mathematicians. 

Again, artists in words, poets and creative novelists are in need of, 
and often consciously seek, philosophic frameworks. Blake produced 
an obscure metaphysical framework for himself. Shelley leaned on 
Godwin. Coleridge and Wordsworth embraced enthusiastically 
the theories of Kant and his successors. Rilke produced on his own 
a brand of Existentialism. Yeats studied Berkeley assiduously and 

7* 
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produced an esoteric philosophy of his own. Eliot is a serious 
student of philosophy and theology. 

The problems of style and of linguistic creation have to such 
authors been a serious philosophic problem on which they worked 
assiduously. A purely analytical philosophy cuts itself off from undet- 
standing them or aiding their creative work or that of literary 
criticism. Here lie sources of mutual stimulation which are neg- 
lected at the peril of philosophy. 

The same reassertion of creative patterns of thought is found in 
other fields, for instance in history. The American writer, Carl 
Bocker, is quoted by Professor Carr as saying, “‘ The facts of history 
do not exist for any historian until he creates them.” 

This is not the — to discuss at length theories of science and 
history, poetry and literary criticism. What I wanted to indicate is 
this: scientists, historians, poets, novelists, as well as, of course, 
politicians and journalists, are trying to make sense of at least sec- 
tions of experience. In each case they find themselves going beyond 
mete description and scientific interpretation. They find such tasks 
not self-contained and are driven into wider creative interpretations 
on which their work must rest. Here lies the essential task of philo- 
sophy in our age. What we need are broad metaphysical frame- 
works which give meaning to the creative strivings in the cultural 
and intellectual life of our time. Not only the future of science or 


poetry but our very existence as free human agents living a mean- 
ingful life is involved in this task. 

To see metaphysics, then, not as the idle speculations of esoteric 
circles to be put on a level with the solving of crossword puzzles, 
to see it not bridled by the strictures which scientific canons impose, 
is to free philosophers for the confident performance of this vital 


task. 
H. P. RICKMAN 


YORE 











THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
ATTENTION 


By 
ESME WYNNE-TYSON 


OnE of the favourite and most specious arguments of the materialists 
when confronted by those who insist upon the importance of spiritual 
values, is that one should first provide food and shelter for one’s 
fellow-men, and then talk about religion. ‘‘ Look,” they say, “ is 
that not what has happened in America? First, a high standard of 
living, and, when that is established—teligion.” 

A superficial glance at modern America may seem to confirm this 
statement, but deeper reflection illumined by the light of history 
proves it to be completely false. 

America prides itself upon its antecedents—those brave religionists 
and pioneers who sailed away from persecution in the Mayflower, 
seeking a land where they might worship God according to the 
dictates of their consciences. They had no homes awaiting them— 
centrally heated or otherwise—and no certainty of bread, but they 
had their Bible and the faith, spiritual values, courage and unsparing 
activity that came from the study of it. And it was on these factors 
that America was originally founded. Therefore, in this, as in most 
other instances, the argument of Dialectical Materialism is seen to 
be the complete reversal of truth. Not only in the particular, but in 
the pebenl, sense. For to suggest, as it does, that the material 
hypothesis must first be accepted in order to procure the necessary 
worldly goods, or conditions, and only after these have been attained 
must thought be permitted to turn to something higher, is to ignore 
the nature, and all-important factor of “ attention,” and the conse- 
quences of focussing it in any one direction. 

“ That alone has power over us to which we give our attention,” 
is a statement the implications of which are inexhaustible. But as 
far as the Communistic argument is concerned, the giving of inte- 
grated attention to the materialistic hypothesis, a process which 
necessarily involves the rejection of spiritual values, must ensure 
that the individual becomes entirely subject to materialism. 

As Plotinus reminds us: 


We cannot think of two things at once or pay attention to one thing when 
we are occupied with another. 


Integrated attention has an hypnotic quality which tends to shut 
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out from our cognizance everything but the object of our observation. 
If we habitually think in terms of materialism, we lose the ability to 
think spiritually. 

The fallacious argument that religion should be shelved until 
externals are put right, is not, however, the invention of the Com- 
munists, though perpetually used by them. There is the ordinary 
business man, belonging to what is commonly spoken of as the Free 
World, who, on finding a spiritual teaching that appeals to him as 
being true, decides that he will give the study and practice of it his 
attention when he has time for such things. Meanwhile he is glad 
to know that it is there to help and comfort him when he needs it, 
which he presumes will be in his old age, when he retires, and worldly 
activities no longer claim all his time and thought. 

In The Story of My Experiment With Truth, Gandhi writes: 


I am familiar with the superstition that self-realization is possible only in 
the fourth stage of life, i.e. samnyasa (renunciation). But it is a matter of 
common knowledge that those who defer preparation for this invaluable 
experience until the last stage of life attain not self-realization but oldage. . . 


And by old age, the thought-habits of a lifetime have given a 
direction to the mind which is not easily diverted. 

The business man is right in thinking that the true Way will always 
be there, but wrong in believing that he will always be able to 


apprehend it. 

There is something deeply psychological about the Biblical promise: 
“ Those who seek Me early shall find Me,” in reference to Wisdom. 

Those who from the earliest years acquire the habit of thinking in 
terms of spiritual values, will not entirely lose that habit in their 
contact with the world. But those whose attention is given primarily 
to material or practical matters will find it increasingly difficult to 
change that habit with the passing of the years. 

J. W. Dunne, in his cer daas interesting book, An Experiment 
with Time, reduces the whole basis of the individual life to attention. 
He posits a universe over which passes a travelling field of conscious- 
ness, and suggests that what we think of as “ ourself,” but which is 
not our true self at all, and which he refers to as Observer No. 1, is 
metely the intensity with which the objects passed by the field are 
regatded. He goes on to say that this localized and mesmerized 
attention is shared by the true ego (Observer No. 2), who gains his 
outlook on the events over which the field is passing from Observer 
No. 1. This dependence is so habitual that the true ego is apt to 
forget that it is not limited to the partial and therefore false vision of 
Observer No. 1, but that it can divide its attention and see the whole 
picture instead of just the abstracted part, and thus enter into the 
eternal Now of real time, with past, present, and future as one. He 
suggests that instances of premonition, telepathy and pre-cognitive 
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dreams ate glimpses of the freedom that the true man might know if 
his attention were not so persistently riveted on the necessarily limited 
view of life perceived by the circumscribed physical senses. 

This is but a modern way of saying what the Wise Men of the East, 
of all creeds, have affirmed throughout the ages,—that there is an 
eternal, spiritual life to which man can attain if he will but give his 
mind to spiritual things. 

Therefore it may truly be said that our life is determined by that 
to which we decide to give our attention. 

If we limit ourselves to the materialistic hypothesis everything we 
observe will confirm us in our theories, and we shall become incapable 
of thinking from any other premise. We may possibly gain a con- 
siderable portion of the miei ’s wealth by this method, but we shall 


most certainly lose any sense of soul. There will be nothing in our 
comfortable surroundings, our air-conditioned houses, and our 
baked meats to divert our attention from their hypnotic claim to 
represent Reality. Indeed, we shall only be able to keep these things 
by the means whereby we attained them—the concentration of our 
whole attention upon their attainment. 

On the other hand, as Basil Wilberforce once wrote: 


The acquired habit of thinking intensely into God, as the one all-containing 
Soul, Life, Love and allying yourself with that thought 


will lead to an expansion of consciousness and a sense of unity with 
God and man that will make the limited sense of material living—no 
matter how kee vate | drab, worthless and unreal. 

In order to achieve this, he said, one must cultivate the habit of 
withdrawing attention from the region of sensation, and focusing 
it on eternal things, for “ whatever object has our keenest thought 
holds our true life.” + 

Seth Avia things, we shall not be tempted to respond to the 
argument that we must first put the external world right, only seeking 
for Truth when this is done, for this is to believe that man is essentially 
and primarily matter, and is indeed the way back to “ dust unto dust.” 
Realizing, with scientist and teligionist alike, the supreme importance 
of the factor of Attention, we will se a that in order to live truly 
at all, we must surrender it only to the highest good we know. 


ESME WYNNE-TYSON 


FINCHLEY 
1 Archdeacon Basil Wilberforce, There is no Death. 





FAILURE 
By 
DAISY L. HOBMAN 


In the year 2004, and again in 2012, the planet Venus will pass 
between the earth and the sun. These transits occur in pairs with 
eight years between them, but there is an interval of more than a 
century between one pair and another. In the eighteenth century, 
when the transits were expected in 1761 and 1769, the French Royal 
Academy of Sciences sent astronomers abroad to places as far apart 
as Vienna, Tobolsk, the Cape of Good Hope and the Indian Ocean, 
in order that calculations might be made as to the distance of the 
sun. One of these envoys was Guillaume - Joseph - Hyacinthe - 
Jean - Baptiste Le Gentil de la Galaisiére, known as Le Gentil, born 
in 1725, the son of an impoverished Norman gentleman. He went to 
Paris as a young man with the intention of studying theology, but 
became interested in astronomy instead, and at the age of twenty- 
three he was made a member of the Academy. Some years later he 
was sent to Pondicherry as an observer of the coming transit; but 
it happened that shortly before he was due to arrive the city had 
been taken by the English in the course of the Seven Years War, so 
the French ship was unable to land and the astronomer had to stay 
on board. Under the circumstances, without suitable instruments 
and on a stormy sea, he could not study the phenomenon, so he 
decided to remain abroad for eight years in order to await the second 
occasion. After travelling about for some time he went to the 
palipeines and informed the Academy that he would stop in Manilla; 
but the reply, when it came, contained an order to go once more to 
Pondicherry. Accordingly he returned there, and with the help of 
the English Governor he was able to set up an observatory. The 
great day came at last—June the third, 1769—clear and fine, but at 
the moment when the transit was due the sun was veiled by gathering 
clouds, which dispersed as soon as it was over. In Manilla, by the 
irony of fate, the weather was perfect. So it came about that for the 
second time Le Gentil had missed his opportunity. 

He went back to Paris, where he arrived two years later, after 
many vexatious delays, having lost on the way all the cases contain- 
ing the natural-history collection which he had made during his 
travels. In the meantime he had been retired from the Academy, 
either owing to the malice of some of his colleagues, or because he 
was believed to have died. A rumour of his death had actually 
reached his relations, who lost no time in dividing up his estate; and 
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although he hurried to Normandy in order to prove his existence 
and to dispute their claim, the subsequent lawsuit involved him in 
ruinous expense. In the words of his biographer, Alfred Lacroix, 
he, now “ permanently disgusted by his voyages and the justice of 
men, resolved upon an heroic decision: he took a wife” (Le Gentil 
de la Galaisitre). He was eventually reinstated by the French Academy, 
and wrote books on his observations of human and natural condi- 
tions in India and in the Philippines, “‘ showing the most intelligent 
sympathy towards the native inhabitants of all the countries which 
he had visited ” (#bid.). Incidentally, he asserted that Europeans must 
not flatter themselves that they would keep India for long. This 
astronomer, who died in 1792 at the age of sixty-seven, learned, 
conscientious and unfortunate, is an example of a man who was 
overwhelmed by adverse circumstances for which he was in no way 
to blame, and who is remembered, if at all, only because he was a 
failure. 

It may be argued that the books which he wrote in later years, as 
well as his “‘ heroic decision to take a wife,” must have brought him 
some tranquil happiness, but even so it does not alter the fact that he 
had failed. He was an astronomer who intended to observe a phe- 
nomenon which occurs twice in a century, and having missed it the 
first time still had the patience to wait eight years longer away from 
home, only to miss it yet once more. What else can that be called 
but failure? In the dictionary this word is defined as “ non-per- 
formance,” while success is “‘ accomplishment of end aimed at.” 
Le Gentil, through no fault of his own, failed to accomplish a 
proposed end, and differed in that from innumerable other men only 
because his case was more spectacular, and was without any possi- 
bility of camouflage. 

There are many ways of disguising failure, by a pretended indif- 
ference, for instance, or by claiming moral victory, or by declaring 
that it is far better to travel hopefully than to arrive. A man may 
assume indifference, that is to say not genuine stoicism, but an atti- 
tude of I-couldn’t-care-less; but such a pose does not really deceive 
anybody: if the prize was not worth gaining, to what purpose then 
was all the eager striving? An insistence on moral victory may 
contain some truth, because it is of course always possible that the 
victor used contemptible means to which the conquered would not 
have stooped; but however noble the character of the vanquished 
may be, defeat still remains failure to achieve the aim of combat, 
which is victory. Finally, if travel, either actually or metaphorically, 
has been undertaken with an objective, then, no matter how pleasant 
the journey, non-arrival at the proposed destination is non-perform- 
ance, in other words it is failure. 

“‘ The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, But in ourselves, that 
we are underlings.” Are those words true? They were craftily 
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spoken by Cassius, because he wanted to persuade Brutus that there 
was nothing in Cesar’s nature which made him superior to other 
men. ‘“ Why should that name be sounded more than yours? ” he 
demanded. He is therefore discredited, and one may admit that the 
fault does indeed lie partly in our stars, if by stars we mean all the 
circumstances which are inevitably beyond personal control. Social 
wastage, large-scale unemployment, for instance, brings failure to 
the individual through conditions which he alone can in no way 
affect. At this moment many thousands of displaced men, women 
and children are dragging out a hopeless existence as a result of war 
and persecution, and in their case society alone is responsible for the 
failure of their lives. Great evils of this kind are exceptional and 
on the whole it is probably the fact that most often the cause of failure 
is to be found in a combination which is made up both of personal 
defects and of adverse circumstances. It was not the fault of Le 
Gentil that he twice missed the transit of Venus, nor is it the fault of a 
soldier in battle if his army is routed because the enemy has a larger 
force and superior weapons, nor of the lover if he fails to awaken a 
response in the beloved. The individual politician is not to be 
blamed for the defeat of his Party, nor the artist whose work is 
recognized—if at all—only after his death. Posthumous fame is 
considered to be a kind of success, but the thwarted poet or painter 
who cannot sell his work may die believing himself to be 2 complete 
failure. Perhaps he was in advance of his time, or there may have 
been some jealous conspiracy against him by envious detractors. 

The sons of great men are sometimes failures, either because their 
fathers seem to have exhausted the stock of vitality, or because they 
ate over-burdened by a sense that too much is expected of them in 
order to keep up the reputation, or because the family fame has 
aroused just such detraction, and an antagonism against its further 
increase. There are cases where it seems almost as though the 
shadow of a celebrated father lies like a blight across the life of his 
son. Such a fate is illustrated in the life of the younger Ibsen, Sigurd, 
whose biography was written recently by his widow (The Three 
Ibsens, by Bergliot Ibsen). He was a precociously intelligent child, 
able to read at four, and to correct his father’s proofs when he was 
eleven, but he never fulfilled the promise of those early years. During 
his childhood his parents travelled about Europe, so that he had 
no contact with his own country save for occasional visits, and no 
Norwegian school friends. He was educated in Germany, and when 
he wanted to enter the University of Christiania he found that he 
could not do so ona foreign matriculation. “ Having passed my 
exams abroad with first-class honours,” he wrote to his father, “ I 
consider this a degradation.” He studied in Munich and afterwards 
in Rome, where during his final examination the Professors all arose 
and applauded him. 
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Subsequently he went back to Norway and entered the Foreign 
Service. As there was no separate Foreign Office during the Union 
with Sweden, he became an attaché in Stockholm, where he found 
the Norwegian position humiliating, and always insisted on writing 
all his official reports in his own language. After he had resigned he 
wrote articles on the intolerable situation for Norwegians in the 
Diplomatic Service, claiming separate diplomatic representation for 
them, and attacking his countrymen for tele cowardly subservience. 
He aroused some hostility, but he gained the affectionate admiration 
of the poet Bjoernsen, whose daughter Bergliot he afterwards married. 
The ideas which he advocated ultimately bore fruit in the break-up 
of the Union between Norway and Sweden, but the time was not yet 
ripe, and it soon became clear that there was no career open to Sigurd 
Ibsen in his own country. He wrote a play and it failed; the Uni- 
versity refused to appoint him, Ne he gave a successful trial 
course of lectures to a large and enthusiastic audience; in politics 
and in diplomacy it was the same. “ It looks as if they had all con- 
spired to make the country uninhabitable for me,” he wrote. 

Henrik Ibsen was so deeply wounded by the hostility shown 
towards his son, that he contemplated giving up his citizenship and 
leaving Norway. He did not carry out that intention, but his son 
actually did go, and remained abroad with Bergliot almost all the 
rest of his life. Husband and wife celebrated their silver wedding in 
Lausanne, unknown and alone. Sigurd Ibsen died in Freiburg after 


an operation, in 1930, a disappointed man. Now that it was too late, 
the we ee rts Press demanded whether he had not been unjustly 


treated, and one of the Ministers, Hagerup Bull, wrote, “‘ He is the 
most tragic figure in our political life. What was the reason that this 
gifted, wise and highly knowledgeable man, this warm friend of his 
country, has been spurned in Norwegian political life? ” 

That is a question which must remain unanswered. Did the fault 
lie within’ the man himself, did pride or an excessive sensitiveness 
hinder him from living up to his father’s reputation, or did that very 
reputation injure him in some way, creating envious resentment 
against the second bearer of the famous name? In either case he 
might have echoed the cry of Hippolyte in Racine’s Phédre: “‘ Fils 
inconnu d’un si glorieux pére |” 

Those words could be reversed in another striking instance of 
failure, that of Anthony Trollope’s father. Here it was the son who 
was famous and the father who remained unknown, and whose life, 
described in Trollope’s Axtobiography, “ was one long tragedy.” It 
was enough for the elder Trollope to put his hand to any undertaking 
for that enterprise to fail, nor could this be said to be due to any lack 
of hard work and application. He had been a barrister, but gave up 
his practice to try farming. During his later years his health failed 
and his final venture is best described in the words of his son. 
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During the last ten years of his life, he spent nearly half of his time in 
bed, suffering agonies from sick headaches. But he was never idle unless 
when suffering. He had at this time commenced a work—an Encyclopedia 
Exclesiastica, as he called it—on which he laboured to the moment of his 
death. It was his ambition to describe all ecclesiasical terms, including the 
denominations of every fraternity of monks and every convent of nuns, 
with all their orders and sub-divisions. Under crushing disadvantages, 
with few or no books of reference, with immediate access to no library, he 
worked at his most ungrateful task with unflagging industry. When he 
died, three numbers out of eight had been published by subscription; and 
are now, I fear, unknown, and buried in the midst of that huge pile of futile 
literature, the building up of which has broken so many hearts. 


To remain unembittered by failure is as difficult—or nearly so— 
as to remain unspoilt by success. The reaction of the world to the 
former condition is pity at best, and at the worst contempt, while the 
latter is usually greeted with an admiration deeply tinged with envy. 
Great indeed is the man whose sense of proportion does not reel 
under the intoxication of success; and great, too, is he who does not 
become corroded by the bitter drink of failure, until the taste of life 
lies acrid on his tongue, aind he cannot encounter.his fellow-men save 
behind a mask of cynical aversion. Some failure there must be in 
every life, but fortunately it is seldorn as complete as it was for the 
men whose stories have here been told. The comedian who believes 
that he has failed because he was never given an opportunity to play 
Hamlet, has yet succeeded in gaining the delighted applause of vast 
audiences. The author who is frustrated as a poet may become 
famous as a writer of prose, although he may not find that a great 
consolation. Goethe, for instance, in spite of his enormous reputa- 
tion, was bitterly hurt because he was not also acclaimed as a scien- 
tist. Failure is often more apparent than real, and many men believe, 
no doubt, like Norman Angell, that they have not accomplished 
what they set out to do. He was not distressed because he did not 
achieve public office, for that was not the thing which he sought: 
his disappointment is impersonal. “For where my work failed 
mainly was in giving a plain and simple answer to the question: 
“How shall a political truth, once established, be translated into 
workable policy?’,” he says in his autobiography (A Personal 
Balance-Sheet). 

Did Norman Angell really believe that peace in our time can be 
achieved by reasoned argument? It may take centuries before human 
cruelty che human aggression and, above all, human fear are brought 
under human control. Some day perhaps a social order will be 
evolved, where men regard the mass-mutder of war with the same 
abhorrence as they now feel for the murder of an individual. If 
that ever comes about, our descendants will owe their good life to 
all the prophets of peace, from the days when it was foretold that 
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“the wolf and the lamb shall feed together . . . they shall not 
hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain.” (Isa. Ixv. 25) If Norman 
Angell has failed in his own time, he has nonetheless contributed to 
the coming of an era when tanks shall be transformed into mechanical 
tractors and national differences shall be settled not by violence but 
by the law. 

Is it worth while to continue to strive and to struggle for ends 
whose attainment one will never see? That question is one which 
men seldom ask themselves; like Bruce’s spider, who spun his web 
anew after every failure, human beings often seem driven by an inner 
urge to work at some special task, no matter what the result. Men 
thus compelled do not relinquish their aim, no matter whether it be 
for the sake of humanity, or for some personal and immediate 
benefit. Jacob was ready to toil for yet another seven years when 
he failed the first time to gain from Laban his daughter Rachel, the 
wife whom he desired. Merchants who have lost a cargo do not 
therefore give up the adventure of trade, nor do athletes always 
cease their efforts if they fail to gain the palm. Ona higher level, men 
who have fought against some social evil, slavery or the burning of 
witches, knowing full well that the end would not come in their own 
time, did not therefore “ cease from mental fight,” nor let “ the sword 
sleep ” in their hands. 

There are occasions, however, when the struggle does seem 
altogether hopeless, and there is no strength left with which to 
continue. What then? There remains the question: how best can 
failure be met, bravely and without evasion? Disguise is but a poor 
expedient, which will neither deceive the world nor console the 
individual. Cynical pretence only repels others, and cannot help 
any disappointed human being to find a way of spending his life 
without bitterness, in service and contentment. Religion offers one 
solution: faith in a divine purpose makes acceptance easier and holds 
out the hope of ultimate reward,when all failure will either be forgiven 
or else somehow miraculously transformed. Such comfort is for 
believers only and not for sceptics, whether they be avowed rational- 
ists or merely uninterested in religion. Consolation may also be 
found in stoicism, which is not evasion by an assumed indifference, 
but a genuine recognition of the unimportance of all earthly striving 
and all earthly success. 

“ After experience had taught me that the common occurrences of 
ordinary life are vain and futile, and I saw that all the objects of my 
desire and fear were in themselves nothing good nor bad, save in so 
far as the mind was affected by them, I at length determined to search 
out whether there was not something truly good,” wrote Spinoza. 
And the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, who had seen much misfortune, 
could say: “ In this stream, then, wherein there is no abiding, what 
is there, among the multitude of things that go swimming past, on 
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which a man shall set his heart?” And again: “Is a cucumber 
bitter? Cast it away. Are there briers in the path? Turn aside. 
No more is needed. Do not proceed to ask, ‘ Why was the universe 
burdened with creations such as these?’” A less passive but 
equally stoical defiance of fate finds expression in Henley’s famous 
poem, Invictus. 
In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 


Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate: 

I am the captain of my soul. 


If, however, it should happen that neither religion nor stoicism can 
sweeten the taste of failure, there still remains one solution which, 
for want of a better word, might be called the way of perspective. 
It is recognition of the fact, not only that failure is relative, but that 
some failure is necessary for all success and that, indeed, without it 
there would be no success at all. When, after aeons of evolution 
from the original speck of life, fish first began to emerge out of the 
waters, how many million million of such creatures must have 
perished before some at last managed precariously to survive on the 
slime in the open air? Again, when after further countless ages the 
being had evolved which was—or was about to become—man, how 
did lie succeed in learning to walk upright? How many men must 
have fallen in vain attempts, before our human ancestors were able 
to stand and to walk as we stand and walk to-day? So it was through- 
out pre-history, and so too in historic times. Who can measure the 
amount of failure and defeat which must have preceded all recorded 
success? G. G. Coulton, writing of monastic ruins, makes a com- 
parison with the League of Nations: 


An institution may aim at an ideal which all men confess to be lofty, and 
to which they will subscribe by the million; yet its history in practice may 
be one long record of disillusionment. There may be no alternative left but 
reform or extinction; and yet there will remain something of the generous 
impulses that prompted it and of the good work done by a devoted few: 
mankind will never be ashamed of it. (Medieval Panorama.) 


Nothing in the world would have been achieved unless men had 
always been ready to risk—and to accept—failure in the undertaking. 
The promised land is never easy to enter, and in the attempt to reach 
it many have perished, as Captain Scott died in the Antarctic. Thus 
it must always be, no matter in which field of human endeavour, 
whether it be discovery and invention, the expansion of trade and 
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empite, humane reforms, or science and art. No Shakespeare could 
have existed, no Beethoven nor Leonardo, unless during their life- 
time, and even long before, many men had loved and practised, often 
without success, the arts of which those three were masters supreme. 
Vast quantities of talent run to waste in order to form the compost 
for the soil which is to nourish genius. 

Failure, then, is best regarded with a sense of perspective, not 
merely as a matter of personal frustration, but as an inevitable part 
of a larger whole. The current of existence has its opposite poles, 
day and night, waking and sleeping, love and hate, good and evil, 
success and failure: all these make up the pattern of our universal 


life. 
DAISY L. HOBMAN 


HOVE, SUSSEX 





THE KEY TO THE PRESENT 
By 
MAGNUS WECHSLER 


THE mistranslation of the Greek word perdvov into “ repentance ” 
has had the effect of misdirecting attention, which should be focused 
on the present, into the past; for the Oxford English Dictionary 
defines “ repentance” as “sorrow, regret, or contrition for past 
action or conduct,” and these are the associations most frequently 
raised by the word. 

An interesting example of extreme confusion is II Cor. vii. 8-10 
in the Authorized Version: 


For though I made you sorry (édvmnoa) with a letter I do not repent 
(uerapeAopat), though I did repent (werepeAdunr): for I perceive that the same 
epistle hath made you sorry (éAvmnoev), though it were but for a season. 
Now I rejoice, not that ye were made sorry (€Aum7Onre), but that ye sorrowed 
to repentance (€AvmjOnre eis perdvorav); for ye were made sorry after a 
godly manner (éAumjOnre yap xara @edv) that ye might receive damage by us 
in nothing. For godly sorrow (xara @edv Ad) Worketh repentance to salvation 
(uerdvovay eis owrnpiay) not to be repented of (dyerapeAnrov), but the sorrow 
of the world (rod xéopov Avrn) worketh death. 


“ Sorrow” throughout represents ddan. “ Repent” in the first two 
lines and “not to be repented of ” in the penultimate line represent 
petapedea: but “sorrowed to repentance” is “édurnOnte eis 
peravoray” and “godly sorrow worketh repentance to salvation ” 
> ce ‘ ‘ 4, , > / 3? 4, 

is “xara @cdv Avy perdvoav eis awtnpiav.” Clearly, perdvora 
does not mean “ sorrow, regret, or contrition for past action or 
conduct,” which is more nearly expressed by perapédeua. perdvoia 
is “eis owrynpiay”—an evolutionary process towards deliverance. 1 


suggest the following rendering of IT Cor. vii. 8-10: 


For though I caused you pain with my letter, I do not regret it. I did 
regret it at first, as I realize that the letter did hurt you for a short while. 
Now I rejoice, not just because you were hurt, but that you were pained,— 
shocked—into a change of heart; for yours was Divine suffering, which 
protects you against any harm I might inflict. For Divine suffering is a 
travail towards deliverance (new birth), and therefore is not to be regretted; 
but the cares of the world make for death. 


It is also worth while examining the words of Matt. iii. 8, “aoujoare 
ouv Kaptov aéwv ths petavoias”—“ Bring forth fruit meet for 
repentance.” John the Baptist is addressing the Pharisees and 
Sadducees who have come to him to be baptized. He wishes to 
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impress on them the distinction between formal observance and 
creative action—both suggested by the word “owjoare” which 
may mean either “perform” or “produce.” I offer the following 
by way of exegesis: 

If you ate to escape from the wrath to come, zoujoare (not moujoare fepd. 
It is useless for you to come here with the idea of simply adding baptism to 
your repertoire of rites. What is required is not sterile ritual but fruitful 
travail)—zoujoare ody xaprév. Bring forth fruit which will be part of you as 
fruit is part of the tree. Fruit means growth, evolution beyond your present 
mind—yerdvoa. Kxapmov afvov ris weravoias. The outcome must be no less 


than a complete change in your way of thinking. 


Asa last example, Acts xi. 18: “6 @eds rv perdvovar eis Conv EdwKev” 
cannot mean.that God gave “ os, aay yl i.e. “ sorrow, fegret or 
contrition for past action or conduct,” “ unto life.” erdvova must 
represent the switch or key to the entire process of evolution from 
Bios to on—from biological existence to spiritual life. This is what 
is given by the Atonement. 

The word “ repentance ” carries the mind into the past. In so far 
as eravova touches the dimension of time, it is concerned with neither 
regrets for the past nor resolutions for the future. The key can only 
turn at this present moment, the point of intersection of time and 
eternity, the point at which the horizontal meets the vertical of the 
Cross. This is because the direction eis cwrnpiay is neither backward 
nor forward, but “ upward” to eternity, which is inward, for the 
inner is “above.” The narrow entrance lies only in the sacrament 
of the present moment. 

Sudden in a shaft of sunlight 
Even while the dust moves 
There rises the hidden laughter 
Of children in the foliage 

Quick now, here, now, always— 
Ridiculous the waste sad time 
Stretching before and after. 


This moment is the one taking-off ground for earth-bound men. 
Progress does not lie before us, but above us “now here, now 
always. ...” erdvow is the liberating act of self-remembrance. 
As Meister Eckhart has said: “ This penitence means simply a mind 
transcending things, recollected in God.” 


MAGNUS WECHSLER 
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I. PHILOSOPHY 
By 
F. H. HEINEMANN, M.A., Ph.D. 


BLESSED ARE THE PERSECUTED. It is a sign of the times that Jacques 
Maritain concludes his stimulating book, The Range of Reason (Bles, 155.), 
with a moving essay on the sufferings of the persecuted which he, alas, has 
shared with many millions of innocent people. Maritain is always interesting 
when he reverses his way from Bergson to St Thomas, and as a Christian 
Humanist he sheds new light on living issues. In a remarkable chapter he 
gallantly attacks Machiavellianism, i.e. the attempt to gain success by 
means of evil, a device practised by all Governments and ending up in the 
boundless injustice, violence and immorality of the dictators. He would 
like to see a reversal of a century-old political thought; but whether this 
can be effected by substituting the thesis that man is good for Machiavelli’s 
thesis that man is bad, and by the belief in a Divine World Government, 
is another question. Blessed are the Persecuted may also serve as an appropriate 
epitaph for a philosopher who perished as a victim of Nazi persecution at 
Oranienburg, my friend Paul Landsberg. In 1939 he did not follow my 
advice to leave France because he was already too deeply rooted there. 
His rather pathetic booklet, The Experience of Death (Rockliff, 8s. 6d.), seems 
to reveal that he was in love with death, understood as a transition to a new 
life and to eternal perfection. E. A. Preyre’s journal intime (1918-53), A 
l’Extréme du Scepticisme, translated under the title, The Freedom of Doubt 
(Harvill, 18s.), is of unusual interest. Consisting of variations on Mon- 
taigne’s theme: Que sais-je?, it marks the point where modern scepticism 
pushed to its extreme possibilities is transformed into faith. “Que saisje?,” 
he remarks, “is not only a résumé of what I have learnt from life, but it 
represents to me something beyond all doubt.” This paradox reveals the 
truth that one cannot be a sceptic without believing at least in the principle 
of scepticism. He finds that reasoning leads him only to doubt and that 
incertitude is a most valuable achievement, because it strips him of all that 
is artificial and leaves him ready for everything. He thereby becomes a 
sceptical mystic. He sees that doubting everything is equivalent to doubt- 
ing nothing, and he experiences the rebirth of his faith at the height of his 
doubt. “I could not ot believe.” That the conflict between Science and 
Religion is ultimately a conflict between two opposed conceptions of 
human personality, and that Psychical Research may contribute to a better 
appreciation of the religious conception by the scientists, is the thesis of 
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Professor H. H. Price’s Eddington Memorial Lecture, Some Aspects of the 
Conflict between Science and Religion (C.U.P., 3s. 6d.). Lord Samuel’s brilliant 
Hibbert Centenary Lecture, A Century’s Changes of Outlook (C.U.P., 25. 6d.), 
recognizes that science alone is not enough and that we must recreate 
religion extricated from ancient theologies. James Collins holds that The 
Existentialists (Henry Regnery, $4.50), even if they start with a humanistic 
interpretation of man, should go on to a religious conception. His 
scholarly book is an open-minded critical study of Sartre, Jaspers, Marcel, 
and Heidegger, with an excellent selected bibliography. Though a trifle 
out of focus, in its historical arrangement as well as in its characterizations 
(‘‘ Sartre’s Postulatory Atheism !’’), it may be recommended as a valuable 
contribution to serious discussion of these thinkers. Niccola Abbagnano, 
the leading Italian existentialist, believes in faith as the common ground of 
philosophy and religion, for he regards disequilibrium, instability, pre- 
cariousness and risk as constitutive elements of our human condition. To 
atrive at an ordered human existence is an existential problem which is 
philosophical as well as religious. His books, Filosofia, Religione, Scienza, 
and Introduzione all’ Esistenzialismo are published by Taylor, Torino. 

Homage to Berkeley was paid at the Brussels Congress as well as at the 
Joint Meeting of the Aristotelian Society and Mind Association at Dublin 
last July. The Aristotelian Society Suppl. Vol. XX VII, Berkeley and Modern 
Problems (Harrison, 215.), brings a vigorous defence of the thesis that 
Berkeley’s idea of sense is a sensible reality, by A. A. Luce. Among the 
Symposia that on the principle of individuation is noteworthy. Lukasiewicz 
attempts to reformulate it on the basis of modern formal logic and remarks 
that the Warsaw schooi of logicians never rejected all metaphysical proposi 
tions as meaningless. Among the numerous papers published in Vol. 53 
of the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society (Harrison, 305.), the Presidential 
Address by Professor H. B. Acton on “ Tradition and Some Other Forms 
of Order” and Dr A. C. Ewing’s paper on “ Professor Ryle’s Attack on 
Dualism ” will be of special interest to our readers. 

The reprint of Ernst Cassirer’s Substance and Function, and Einstein’s Theory 
of Relativity, i.e. of his philosophy of science, is welcome (Dover Publica- 
tions, $1.95). Sir Edmund Whittaker’s scholarly and monumental work, 
History of the Theories of Aether ahd Electricity, 1900-1926 (Nelson, 325. 6d.), 
discusses Relativity, Quantum Theory and Wave Mechanics from a special- 
ist point of view. Outmoded beliefs in science are subjected to historical 
analysis in Astrology and Alchemy, Two Fossil Sciences, by Mark Graubard 
(Philosophical Library, $5.00). L. S. B. Leakey’s Adam’s Ancestors, fourth 
edition, completely rewritten, claims to be an up-to-date outline of the Old 
Stone Age and of Man’s Origin and Evolution (Methuen, 215.). 

There must be a considerable interest in C. G. Jung’s ideas, Otherwise 
it would be impossible to publish his Collected Works in 18 volumes, 
of which Vol. 7 contains Two Essays on Analytical Psychology, i.e. ‘‘ The 
Psychology of the Unconscious ” and “‘ The Relation between the Ego and 
the Unconscious” in their definitive, as well as in their original form 
(Routledge, 255.). This volume, together with Psychological Reflections, an 
Anthology of his writings by J. Jacobi (Routledge, 305.), may well serve as 
an introduction to Jung’s work, which is significant from a religious point 
of view. Jung regards the great religions as the only salutary powers in the 
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world to-day and as psychotherapeutic systems deeply rooted in the arche- 
types of the soul. Another psychotherapist, Rollo May, interprets Man’s 
Search for Himself (Allen & Unwin, 155.) as a search for security in an age 
of insecurity. This is a truly existentialist problem, elucidated by psycho- 
therapeutic experience. The remarks about “‘ Momism,” i.e. the dominating 
influence of the American mother and conflicts arising from it, are in- 
triguing. The criticism of psychotherapy and psycho-analysis by H. J. 
Eysenck in Uses and Abuses of Psychology (Pelican, 25. 6d.) seems neither fair nor 
convincing. Statistics, allegedly scientific methods, and the three topics 
here discussed, namely Intelligence Testing, Vocational Psychology and 
Social Attitudes, offer cold comfort to the suffering soul. It is not quite 
clear whether the detailed report on sexual behaviour in the human male is 
to illustrate the use or abuse of psychology, for it forms hardly an essential 
part of a psychology for the general reader. Antony Flew’s A New Approach 
to Psychical Research (Watts, 105. 6d.) represents a most interesting experi- 
ment in applying the method of linguistic analysis to Psychical Research. 
It is a subject of the utmost complexity and obscurity, and the difficulty is 
neither to affirm nor to deny too much. Flew acknowledges the ESP 
phenomena, but is baffled by their existence and inexplicability, by the 
inability to repeat the experiments in apparently identical conditions, and 
lastly by their not being correlated with other happenings. His criticism 
will certainly provoke renewed reflections on the principles and tools of 
this research. Mrs Alison Uttley, in The Stuff of Dreams (Faber, 12s. 6d.), 
does not offer a new thepry of dreams, she rather repotts her own dreams 
under headings such as “ Dream Journeys ” or “‘ Dream Houses.” 

Karl Mannheim’s Essays on Sociology and Social Psycholog y (Routledge, 255.) 
represent a sequel to his Essays on the Sociology of Knowledge. Indeed, the 
chapter on Conservative Thought is an excellent example of his attempt to 
give a sociological explanation of political ideas. It belongs to his German 
period. He was then in danger of adopting “‘ sociologism,” i.e. of explaining 
every human thought and creation sociologically. One day someone sent 
him a paper of mine drawing attention to this fact. Not my paper, however, 
but his stay in England changed his attitude. It is the importance of this 
publication that it clearly illustrates the transition from the German period 
of structural analysis to the English period dominated by a more empirical 
approach and especially by Social Psychology. He now recognizes the 
limits of a sociological analysis of human persons. From a sociological 
point of view O. Handlin discusses the fate of the immigrants and the 
impact made by America on them, in The Uprooted (Watts, 155.). The 
problem is of absorbing interest, but the treatment suffers from the focus 
on the immigrants; it is not concrete enough in the description of particular 
cases, and not precise enough in its generalizations. An evaluation of 
Contemporary Democracy is attempted by M. H. Heald in A Free Society 
(Philosophical Library, $4.75). A. L. Goodhart’s Hamlyn Lectures, 
English Law and the Moral Law (Stevens, 125. 6d.), may be warmly recommen- 
ded to all students of Law and of Political Science. Law is here understood 
as based on reason and not on the will, and defined as “ any rule of human 
conduct which is recognized as obligatory.” An obligation theory of law, 
in Opposition to a force theory, emerges, and the conclusion is reached that 
the English law and the moral law are rarely in conflict. 
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Among numerous contributions to the history of philosophy the fol- 
lowing are noteworthy: a new translation of Aristotle’s Poetics by L. J. 
Potts, Aristotle on the Art of Fiction (C.U.P., 6s.), with a helpful introductory 
essay, notes and bibliography; a likewise new translation of the Nico- 
machean Ethics by J. A. K. Thomson, The Ethics of Aristotle (Allen & 
Unwin, 185.), with short explanatory headings, which prints some of 
Aristotle’s remarks as footnotes; Gilbert Murray’s B.B.C. lectures, Hellenism 
and the Modern World (Allen & Unwin, 55.), which, contrary to the expectation 
of some listeners, have not been changed under the impact of Toynbee’s 
Reith Lectures; Hampus Lyttkens’ comprehensive study of The Analogy 
between God and the World, An Investigation of its Background and Inter- 
pretation of its Use, by Thomas Aquinas (Almquist, Uppsala), basing this 
analogy on the relation of cause and effect and distinguishing three types 
of analogy; E. Westacott’s sympathetic, though a trifle uncritical descrip- 
tion of Roger Bacon in Life and Legend (Rockliff, 10s. 6d.); G. J. Warnock’s 
new scholarly, penetrating and critical interpretation of Berkeley (Pelican, 
25.); a history of English Philosophy from Pelagius to Miss D. Emmet, 
The English Philosophers, by Leslie Paul (Faber, 25s.), which remains what it 
originally was, i.e. a B.B.C. “ Anthology of English Philosophy ”’; attempting 
too much, it achieves too little (Wittgenstein as Sartor Resartus redivivus 
is most amusing!). In Time and Idea, A. R. Caponigri attempts to establish 
the relation between the two as the centre of Vico’s Theory of History and 
gives an up-to-date account of the present state of research on Vico 
(Routledge, 185.), Fausto Niccolini calls Vico a “‘ confusionario geniale |” 
Thorstein Veblen, whose Theory of the Leisure Class was mentioned in these 
Surveys, is recommended for “his way of seeing” in D. Riesman’s 
Critical Interpretation (Scribner’s, 15s.). The question why Bergson did not 
produce an aesthetic, although his metaphysical attitude was essentially 
aesthetical, is discussed in an interesting manner in Raymond Bayer’s 
Essais sur la Méthode en Esthétique (Flammarion). The conflict between the 
antimetaphysical and metaphysical schools is rightly regarded as central in 
contemporary thought in P. Filiasi Carcagno’s well-informed and lively 
Problematica della Filosofia Odierna (Fratelli Bocca, Roma). Among the 
Indian books, K. Bhattacharyya’s A/ternative Standpoints in Philosophy (Das 
Gupta, Calcutta) should be noted, maintaining that Reality may be viewed 
either as infinite subjectivity, or as a series of finite objects, or as a dialectical 
unity of both. 

The following articles may interest our readers: E. F. Carritt on “‘ Croce 
and his Aesthetic” (Mind, Oct.); J. N. Findlay “‘On Having in Mind ” 
(Philosophy, Oct.); “‘ Misleading Analyses,” by E. E. Harris in The Philo- 
sophical Quarterly for October; R. Thomson and W. Sluckin, ‘‘ Cybernetics 
and Mental Functioning ” (The British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, 
August); “‘ The Reappearance of the Self in the last Philosophy of William 
James,”’ by M. Capec (Philosophical Review, Oct.); R. Kroner on ‘‘ Mure and 
Other English Hegelians ” (Review of Metaphysics, Sept.) ; ‘‘ Metaphysics 
and the Problem of Synonymity,” by I. Kaminsky (Philosophy and Pheno- 
menological Research, Sept.); papers on India and Greece (Revue Philosophique, 
July), on Analytic Philosophy in Revue Internationale de Philosophie, 
No. 25, and on Croce in Rivista di Filosofia (July). 


OXFORD 
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Il. THEOLOGY 
By 
THE REV. E. L. ALLEN, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 


THERE is now a chair of Old Testament studies at Durham, and the first 
occupant of this, G. Henton Davies, delivered his inaugural lecture on 
The Approach to the Old Testament (Carey Kingsgate Press, 15. 6d.). Norman 
Snaith writes Mercy and Sacrifice (S.C.M. Press, 75. 6d.) as a study of Hosea, 
with several fresh suggestions on interpretation. The introduction to 
Alan Richardson’s Genesis I-XI (S.C.M. Press, 75. 6d.) deals in clear and 
helpful fashion with the questions the present-day reader asks about these 
early narratives. A Swedish scholar, D. Arvid Bruno, offers a German 
translation in rhythmical form of Genesis-Exodus and Jesaja (Stockholm: 
Almqvist & Wiksell, each Kr. 30), with a preface to the latter setting out 
the principles on which he works, and justifying his use of transposition 
and emendation. Escorial Bible I. 7. 4, Vol. I, The Pentateuch, ed. O. H. 
Hauptmann (Geoffrey Cumberlege for Pennsylvania University Press, £2), 
prints a fifteenth century MS from the Library of Congress. Royden 
Keith Yerkes’s Sacrifice in Greek and Roman Religions and Early Judaism (A. & 
C. Black, 185.) is a specialist study that throws much light on O.T. ritual. 
The origin of sacrifice is placed before the personalization of the powers 
rnan worshipped, so that the gift theory is rejected. Instead, the common 
meal, ‘‘ for the purpose of entering into union with the mysterious Power 
or powers which men felt within them and about them as life itself,” is 
favoured. 

Roland Koh’s The Writings of St Luke (Hong Kong: Diocesan Literature 
Committee, 3s. 6d.) is a slight but interesting work by a Chinese. He 
identifies ‘‘ the former treatise ” in the prologue to Acts with Proto-Luke, 
thus making Acts earlier than Luke in its present form. “A Hindu dis- 
ciple,” Manilal C. Parekh, gives us A Hindu’s Portrait of Jesus Christ (Rajkot: 
Harmony House, 12s.). Norval Geldenhuy’s Supreme Authority (Marshall, 
Morgan & Scott, ros. 6d.) argues that the N.T. presents the “‘ unassailable 
canon ” in “‘ unassailable form.” He is aware that the clash between Peter 
and Paul in Gal. ii is hardly compatible with his theory, but seems to regard 
it as the exception that proves the rule. G. D. Kilpatrick in The Trial of 
Jesus (O.U.P., 35. 6d.) vindicates the Marcan account against Lietzmann’s 
doubts. Attaching himself to C. J. Cadoux, Roderic Dunkerley in The 
Hope of Jesus (Longman’s, 15s.) develops an argument that merits serious 
consideration. The mission of Jesus was in the first instance to his own 
nation, in the hope they would receive him. The chapter on “‘ The Atone- 
ment ” contains a justified protest against the determinism of the traditional 
view. A. Raymond George’s Communion with God in the N.T. (Epworth 
Press, 255.) is a detailed investigation of the subject, guided by categories 
derived with modification from Heiler. Kirk’s Bampton Lectures come in 
for criticism. The student of the Greek N.T. should enjoy this book and 
profit from it. 

Vols. VI and XIV in the Library of Christian Classics are now available 
(S.C.M. Press, 30s. each). The first contains a selection from Aagustine’s 
Earlier Writings, among them The Soliloquies, On Free Will, and Faith and the 
Creed, the editor being John H. S. Burleigh. The second volume will be 
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even more welcome. The editor is Matthew Spinka and the title Advocates 
of Reform. Wiclif is represented by two works, one of them being Om the 
Excharist, Hus by his On Simony, and Erasmus by The Enchiridion, while 
several of the Conciliarists are also made available. So the student can now 
go direct to the sources for this period. One cannot often say of a book 
that there is nothing to equal it in English, but this is certainly the case with 
Gordon Rupp’s The Righteousness of God (Hodder & Stoughton, 25s.). It 
deals first with the study of Luther in the past and goes on to a sympathetic 
account of his work and message, richly illustrated by quotations from his 
writings. It will be a standard work for some time to come. The Apostolic 
Succession by Arnold Ehrhardt (Lutterworth Press, 16s.) is a work of un- 
questionable scholarship. It is suggested that the doctrine of apostolic 
succession originated in the Church of Jerusalem with its “ strong interest 
in the continuation of the High Priest’s office in the new Israel,” and that in 
the second century this was combined with the argument for an apostolic 
ministry as a safeguard against heresy. Roland Bainton’s The Reformation of 
the Sixteenth Century, the American edition of which was noticed in this 
Survey in October, 1952, is now available in an English edition (Hodder 
& Stoughton, 20s.). 

Vincent McNabb’s Faith and Prayer (Blackfriars, 135. 6d.) contains two 
series of lectures, each an exposition of Thomist teaching in a deeply 
devotional spirit. D. M. Mackinnon edits the volume Christian Faith and 
Communist Faith (Macmillan, 215.) with contributicns from various Anglican 
scholars. As a sample I select for mention the essay on “ Truth and Truth- 
fulness,” in which R. V. Larmour, in an able and illuminating treatment of 
the subject, brings out the value of the Marxist thesis as well as its limita- 
tions. Many outside the Anglican communion will consult this book with 
profit. J. B. Perrin and G. Thibon combine to write Simone Weil as We 
Knew Her (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 165.). It is a deeply sensitive and 
warmly appreciative account by two whose friendship did not blind them 
to her limitations. We are left with the question: Was her final position, 
at the door of the Church but refusing to enter it, the unique commitment 
she thought it was? Or was it the refusal of any commitment, whether 
for or against ? 

J. Alan Kay gives a good account of The Nature of Christian Worship 
(Epworth Press, 8s. 6d.), by a Methodist who has taken pains to enter 
sympathetically into other traditions. Perhaps the most useful chapter is 
the one on symbols. John F. Sleeman writes on Basic Economic Problems 
(S.C.M. Press, 105s. 6d.) for the non-specialist, and considers the relevance of 
Christian standards to a time of far-reaching changes. The book is tho- 
roughly up-to-date and avoids statistics and technical terms. Ralph W. 
Sockman’s How To Believe (Epworth Press, 10s. 6d.) is a book of answers 
to questions, based on a broadcaster’s experience. There’s An Answer 
Somewhere, by Marcus Knight and L. S. Hawkes (Longmans, 7s. 6d.), is 
somewhat similar, but was drawn up for the Church of England Youth 
Council. If we are to have controversy, let us emulate Nathaniel Micklem 
in The Pope’s Men (Independent Press, 15.), for he makes every effort to be 
fair to those he criticizes. C. C. Cawley writes his novel Foo/’s Haven 
(Boston, Mass.: House of Edinboro, $2.75) around the faith-healer who 
raises hopes he cannot fulfil. Should he not be held accountable at law for 
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the life lost on his advice? David R. Mace writes Whom God Hath Joined 
(Epworth Press, 6s.) as a book of advice for those who are contemplating 
marriage. He is able to draw upon his experience as formerly Secretary to 
the Marriage Guidance Council. 

Two books from the S.C.M. Press deserve special mention. Those who 
have long since decided to read no more books on Soviet Russia would be 
well advised to break their vow and read Unwilling Journey by Helmut Goll- 
witzer (16s.). The author is a Confessional pastor and professor of theology 
who served in the German army on the Eastern Front and was detained 
after the armistice till the end of 1948. Most of the time was spent in 
labour camps, though there was one period in which he was at a centre for 
re-education. He was sympathetic to Socialism and prepared to give 
Marxism serious consideration, but experiences in Russia drove him to the 
conclusion that Stalin had betrayed Socialism and set up a soulless tyranny. 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s Letters and Papers from Prison (125. 6d.) make a brave 
and heartening book, being the record of one of the choicest souls in German 
Protestantism during its resistance to Hitler. His comments on Bultmann 
are of great interest: he would say that he (Bultmann) does not go far 
enough in his effort to restate the N.T. message so as to make it intelligible 
and convincing to-day. H. Guntripp’s Psychology for Ministers and Social 
Workers (Independent Press, 125. 6d.) is the second edition of a book that 
was deservedly well received when it first came out. It has heen revised 
and enlarged, the most important addition being a chapter on “ recent 
developments in psychodynamic theory.” The second volume of Victor 
Gollancz’s autobiography is now available, under the title More for Timothy 
(Gollancz, 125. 6d.). It deals with such topics as teaching at Repton, the 
thought of Simone Weil, and the pilgrimage, at once political and spiritual, 
that has now led him to pacifism. There are some amusing and quite 
devastating pages on the Dean of Canterbury. John Searle’s Verses from 
St Augustine (O.U.P., 65.) will appeal to admirers of the Father, for the 
various poems in the volume are either translations of sayings from his 
works or suggested by such. E. I. Watkin’s Poets and Mystics (Sheed & 
Ward, 215.) contains a number of literary studies, not all of them concerned 
with mystics strictly so called. One chapter is on Shakespeare and the last 
study is of a contemporary poet, Ruth Pitter. The Proceedings of the Seventh 
International Congregational Council (Independent Press, 155.), held at St 
Andrews, contain a number of papers on “‘ Congregational Churchmanship.” 
The Christian reader of Addresses given at the Ninth Conference of Anglo- 
Jewish Preachers (Standing Committee of Anglo-Jewish Preachers) will be 
interested to see how similar his problems are to those of his opposite 
number within Jewry. 

It is unfortunately not possible to do more than list the books received 
from India. From the Sri Aurobindo Ashram at Pondicherry come Hymns 
to the Mystic Fire (Rs. 15), Eight Upanishads (Rs. 3) with translation, and The 
Future Poetry (Rs. 10), all by the master himself; also Part I of The Integral 
Yoga of Sri Aurobindo (Rs. 3), by Rishabchand. Mokshapradeepam by 

Brahmanandaswami Sivayogi (Cannanore, Malabar: Desamittam Pub. Co., 


Rs. 5), gives the teaching of a modern guru. Celina Lu Zanne presents the 
legend of Buddha in a novel with ‘‘ modern ” interest, called The Heritage 
of Buddha (New York: Phil. Lib. $3.75) Henri de Lubac’s Aspects of 
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Buddbism (Sheed & Ward, 125. 6d.) contains three essays, each concerned 
with some comparison between Christianity and Buddhism. For example, 
the first deals with Christian charity and Buddhist compassion. Louis 
Renou’s lectures on Religions of Ancient India (Athlone Press, 155.) will 
acquaint the student with the latest work in this field. M. Renou thinks 
that Tagore exemplifies what will eventually come to the front in India. A 
Christian must not express an opinion on The Christianity of Sholem Asch 
(New York: Phil. Lib. $3.00), for it is an indictment of him by a fellow- 
Jew, Chaim Liebermann. Author and publisher alike are to be congratulated 
on Post Wheeler’s The Sacred Scriptures of the Japanese (Allen & Unwin, 
£3 55. od.), a book that has long been waited for. Frithjof Schuon 
grapples with the problem of The Transcendental Unity of Religions (Faber, 
215.): diversity and even conflict at the level of symbols are not incom- 
patible with ultimate unity in the spirit. 

The Harvard Theological Review for July contains two important articles on 
the Dead Sea Scrolls and their bearing on the N.T. and its background. 
In the April number, Arnold A. 'T. Ehrhardt writes on “‘ Greek Proverbs in 
the Gospels,” and gives reason to think that the sayings of Jesus, though 
delivered in Aramaic, may at times have been influenced by Greek pro- 
verbial wisdom. In Heft 4 of Zeitschrift fiir Religions- C Geistesgeschichte Paul 
Winter suggests that the Johannine Prologue draws on a Jewish source in 
which Israel was the “‘ only-begotten Son.” In Verbum Caro 25/26, Philippe- 
Henri Menoud, writing on “‘ Révélation et tradition,” presents Paul’s conver- 
sion as a theological one, and his thought as a synthesis of revelation and tradi- 
tion. The Modern Churchman for September contains the papers given at the 
Annual Conference: that by Marcel Simon on “‘ Continental Theology, Pro- 
testant and Catholic ” is of peculiar interest and importance. The October 
issue of Theology Today deals with the theme of Evanston, the Christian hope. 
Eric C. Rust writes on “ ‘Time and Eternity in Biblical Thought,” and this 
is preceded by Joseph Haroutunian’s frank treatment of “‘ The Christian 
Hope and the Modern World.” Jean Pucelle writes in Revue de Théologie 
et de Philosophie 1953-III on “‘ L’idéalisme et la théologie de |’Incarnation 
dans la pensée anglaise du XIXe siécle,” and discusses Maurice, Martineau, 
and Newman, with reference also to T. H. Green. Irénikon Tome XXVI 
3e Trimestre contains a criticism of John Hus by D. P. de Vooght under 
the title ‘‘ Eglise et Corps mystique.” 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
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Cults and Creeds in Graeco-Roman Egypt (Forwood Lectures for 1952). 
By H. Idris Bell. Liverpool University Press, 1953. Pp. x + 118. 155. 


Reviewed by John Gray (University of Aberdeen) 


THE subject is one on which we are extremely fortunate to have the informa- 
tion which a papyrologist of the calibre of the author can adduce. In this 
respect alone it would serve a most useful purpose in bringing to notice new 
material, especially as touching the history of thought gnostic and orthodox 
in the early Christian era. 

In his first chapter, “‘ The Pagan Amalgam,” the author presents Hellen- 
ism confronted with the cultures of the ancient Near East. The redemptive 
religions, such as the Osiris and Attis cults, answered a need felt in Greek 
society especially after the collapse of the city-states. The Greeks had, of 
course, already developed redemptive religions out of the seasonal cults of 
Dionysus and the Eleusinian deities, the real spiritual value of which the 
author freely admits. In Hellenistic Egypt he is sensible of the influence of 
Orphism with its promise of personal immortality and release from the 
cycle of corporeal existence and of the redemptive religion of Persian 
Mithraism. Those cults, however, in view of their significance and ultimate 
influence in preparation for Christianity, might profitably have been 
described and discussed more fully. 

The distinctive contribution of Greek thought to the development of 
religion in Egypt with its many cults native and extraneous was, according 
to the author, the giving of “‘ a coherence and systematic formulation often 
lacking in the original shape, as in later centuries Christianity was to owe to 
Greek thinkers the development of a formal theology.” A case in point 
was the popular cult of Serapis, which was promoted by the Ptolemies as 
the medium of a general policy of cultural unification, The author doubts, 
however, if this mystery-religion, in spite of its native Egyptian elements, 
was ever cordially accepted by the natives. 

In a brief though pertinent section on the ruler-cult under the Ptolemies 
a distinction is drawn between its significance for natives accustomed to 
the conception of the divinity of the Pharaohs and for the Greeks to whom 
the cult of a living ruler was strange. This cult too was a medium of unifica- 
tion of Greek and Egyptian, and the author seeks its justification in the 
political circumstances of the times when any stabilizing power, ‘“‘ however 
ruffianly,”’ commanded respect. 

In the chapter “‘ The Jews in Egypt,” in preparatory sections on the 
Sojourn and Exodus, cultural affinities between Israel and Egypt, e.g. 
Wisdom Literature, and the Elephantine community, the Semitic specialist 
will find little original. In the Graeco-Roman period, however, the author 
has his own valuable contribution to make with papyrus evidence for the 
distribution and influence of Jewish communities particularly in Upper 
Egypt. This helps to explain the considerable degree to which paganism 
permeated even Judaism. The communities in Alexandria and Lower 
Egypt are discussed and the statements of Josephus and Philo regarding 
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the status of Jews in Egypt are critically considered in the light of papyrus 
evidence. Most influential in the world of thought and culture was the 
Alexandrian community, where the Greek versions of the Old Testament 
originated. The significance of Philo as a medium of contact between Greek 
and Jewish thought, particularly as reflected in the Fourth Gospel, is noted. 
In the section on the Jewish sects, the Essenes in Palestine and the Thera- 
peutai in Egypt, surely even a passing note on the kindred sect whose docu- 
ments were recently discovered by the Dead Sea would have been apposite, 
with a note on Jewish gnosticism such as the sect of Cain (Jude v. rr). 

In the third lecture, ‘‘ The Preparation for Christianity,” dealing mainly 
with the early Roman period, the author discerns “‘ a new orientation of the 
religious consciousness . . . away from the established cults of antiquity, 
which were communal, towards a more personal relationship to deity ” and 
a tendency through syncretism to reduce the various gods to one divine 
principle. Under Rome he sees a policy of discrimination between native 
and Hellenistic elements and would see in the revival of the Osiris cult a 
native reaction. Here we should observe that this cult had too many 
essential elements in common with seasonal cults and their mystical adapta- 
tion to be distinctively Egyptian. It would seem to us simply to suggest a 
craving for what a redemptive religion could give. We cannot, however, 
ignore the native Egyptian tradition which eventually found expression in 
the strong and vital Coptic Church. This is justly emphasized. 

Another aspect of the preparation for Christianity was the religious and 
dogmatic trend of philosophy exemplified in Plotinus and the Hermetic 
literature, itself an expression of gnosticism strongly tinged by mysticism. 
Here the author demonstrates the tendency to rationalize much in Egypto- 
Hellenic paganism. One might, on the other hand, have expected him to 
reckon with the possible influence of Buddhism in view of the contacts with 
the Far East in Ptolemaic and Roman times and the presence of Indian 
elements in Egypt which he admits, without, however, citing evidence. 

The final chapter concerns “‘ The Christian Triumph.” The author finds 
no direct evidence for Christianity in Egypt in the first century (pace 
Reinach!), though he would date the Rylands fragment of the Fourth 
Gospel “‘ perhaps as early as the second decade of the second century.” The 
tradition associating Alexandrian Christianity with Mark (appearing first 
in Eusebius) is rejected with suspicion on the grounds that if genuine it 
would have been mentioned by the Egyptian Fathers Clement and Origen. 
An interesting picture is presented of native Christianity in which many 
elements survived from primitive paganism, as indicated from burials until 
late in the Christian era. On the higher plane the speculation of pagan 
emer amy: which found expression in gnosticism, made a definite contri- 

ution to Christianity in the theology characteristic of Alexandria. A 
strange and perhaps the most serious omission in an otherwise very com- 
prehensive study is a more detailed account of the sub-orthodox Christian 
theology which found expression in the thought of Origen and in the Arian 
heresy. This is the more surprising in view of the fact that the author is 
obviously well aware that the obscurity surrounding the origin of the 
Christian Church in Egypt is due to its association with gnosticism. 
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Church, State and Freedom. By Leo Pfeffer. Boston: The Beacon 
Press. Pp. xvi+ 678. $10. 
Reviewed by R. V. Holt (Manchester) 


THE author regards the total and complete separation of Church and State 
as “‘a radical experiment unique in human history ” and as marking “ the 
greatest advance ever made in the cause of human progress.” There are 
two short introductory chapters on “‘ Old World Antecedents ” and ‘‘ The 
Solution in Other Countries.” The rest of the book—about 600 pages— 
is devoted to the situation in U.S.A. and it might have been better if this 
had been indicated in the title. 

The United States of America has not solved the problem because the 
principles in the Constitution have not been accepted by certain powerful 
religious groups. The author examines in great and well documented 
detail the ways in which the principle has not been fully carried out. The 
chapters on “‘ The Released-Time Experiment ” and “ Religious Practices 
in the Public School ” are particularly interesting. The opposition of Roman 
Catholics to any religious instruction in schools if they cannot give their own 
is illuminating. The evils which follow when representatives of religious 
sects invade the class-room are clearly shown, and constitute a real danger. 

There remains, however, a fundamental problem which is not dis- 
cussed. What will be the ultimate effect on people of an educational system 
in which religion, a deeply rooted human need, is ignored and complete 
divorce made in school between religion and the rest of life? It is assumed 
that the results will be satisfactory. That assumption raises very profound 
questions. 


Race and Religion. By C. G. Campbell. London: Peter Nevill. 
Pp. viii 238. 155. 
Reviewed by L. A. Garrard (Oxford) 


THE mantle of Marcion has descended, through Rosenberg, on the writer 
of this remarkable book. Sincerely convinced that intolerance and perse- 
cution were practically unknown among the Nordic Aryans and that all 
that is discreditable and unchristian in the history of the Church, like the 
massacre of the Albigenses and the setting up of the Inquisition, is due to 
its failure to break completely with the Jewish religion, he has applied 
himself with great erudition to prove that Jesus was not a Jew and that 
both he and Paul taught a religion that was opposed to Judaism at every 
point. “ By no sophistication or verbal tour de force could any rational mind 
be convinced that the religion of Jesus took its origin, or received its 
character, from Judaism.” 

Unlike their Proto-Mediterranean neighbours, the Amorites, it is con- 
tended, were a Proto-Nordic race, shown by Egyptian monuments to have 
been fair and blue-eyed. The Galileans were their descendants, as 
hostile to the Jews and their religion as the Samaritans. A Russian tradition 
that Mary was a blonde Caucasian and a third century letter quoted by 
Anselm describing Jesus in similar terms confirm his membership of this 
Nordic Galilean race, whose enthusiastic support he won by attacking 
Judaism and addressing God, not as Yahweh (as if any Jew of the period 
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would have done !), but in the Aryan style as “‘ Father.” John the Baptist 
was also one of these Nordic Galileans. 

Mark and John, teaching in the main a Son of God Christology, are the 
most reliable Gospels (except for Marcion’s unadulterated version of Luke), 
but almost all the New Testament writings have been subjected to inter- 
polation, in the form of references to Old Testament prophecy, sayings 
favourable to Judaism, or suggestions that Jesus was a Jew. Paul, however, 
though himself a Jew, understood his master and rejected the Hebrew 
scriptures, writing Romans to persuade the Christians there to eliminate 
all traces of Judaism from their religion. The pure Nordic faith of the 
Amorites is perhaps better preserved in Hebrews than in any other New 
Testament writing. 

It is surprising that a writer so learned as Dr Campbell should give an 
account of first century Judaism which can only be described as a travesty. 
It offered, we are told, no hope whatever of a spiritual life after death ; at 
best only a hope of a resurrection of some Jews to dominate over the 
Gentiles. The Jewish God was a wrathful, jealous and cruel tribal god, 
whose interest and favour were solely reserved for a chosen tribe. There 
is not a hint of the picture given by Amos, the second Isaiah or Hosea. 
Nor has any attempt been made to consider the mass of evidence for Jewish 
parallels to the Gospel teaching adduced by Strack-Billerbeck, Abrahams 
and Montefiore. 

Doubtless it is good for us all at times to be faced with a radical challenge 
to accepted views. It would probably be unfair to dismiss the book as a 
mere product of Anti-Semitism. It is, after all, in the desire to eliminate 
the persecuting spirit that Dr Campbell has sought to purge Christianity 
and its founder of all connection with the primitive savagery of parts of 
the Old Testament, though whether he is right in contending that the 
Nordic races were free from such savagery at the same stage of their develop- 
ment may well be doubted. 

The book is well produced and singularly free from misprints. 


The Human Tradition. By H. J. Blackham. London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul. Pp. viii + 252. ars. 


Reviewed by J. B. Coates (London) 


H. J. Buackunam’s The Human Tradition is not merely a series of studies 
sketching themes raised by man’s cultural inheritance; it is an able con- 
tribution to the solution of the most fundamental of our problems, the 
crisis of contemporary culture. 

Mr Blackham recognizes that the political crisis, the crisis of the tensions 
between great power-blocs that threaten the atomic obliteration of man, the 
crisis of the threat to freedom from the growth of over-centralization and 
of totalitarian forms, terrifying as they are, are less fundamental than the 
underlying spiritual crisis, the most serious aspect of which is the cultural 
disintegration of non-Marxist societies. We have a situation of profound 
and increasing spiritual disorientation, in which, while there has been a 
widespread breakdown of Christian faith, among not only the intelligentsia 
but also the common folk, no alternative has taken its place, and the 
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majority of people subsist with remarkable complacency in a spiritual 
vacuum, filled, it is true, by the unceasing stimulus and excitement provided 
by the great mass entertainment agencies. It is with this situation, in which 
the West is deprived of any basic consensus such as might have provided 
the faith and the will to offer fundamental remedies in man’s grave plight, 
that Mr Blackham’s book is concerned. 

Mr Blackham’s examination of Marxism, in which he marshals the argu- 
ments for its unequivocal rejection as a tolerable alternative to Christianity, 
is a brilliant piece of exposition but covers to a large extent well-worn 
ground, and it is in his interpretation of Christianity that his thought is 
most original. Humanist as he is, he has a proper appreciation of the his- 
torical role and significance of Christianity. He speaks of the greatness of 
the Christian achievement in the Middle Ages in establishing a body of 
valid ideas, developed out of social experience and shaping and directing 
that experience, so that Christianity was able for centuries to provide the 
basis for an ordered society in the West. He recognizes that Christianity, 
in face of all the constant challenges of developing knowledge and science, 
has shown itself adaptable and adventurous, able to survive and even to 
expand. He shows how the most sensitive sections of Christian opinion 
in our time have accepted much or most of what is valid in the criticisms 
directed against Christianity. Christians like Berdyaev, Macmurray, 
Mounier and Tillich are fully committed to a belief in science, in socialist 
reconstruction, in the value as well as the autonomy of humanist culture. 
They recognize that people should be able and willing to think for thetn- 
selves, that they should not be merely bound by external authority but 
should make their personal decisions and commitments. They are anxious 
to work with non-Christians for social policies which will promote personal 
autonomy and good human relations. They no longer make claims to 
infallibility; if they believe that Christianity is true in some absolute sense, 
they recognize that its interpreters are finite and fallible. 

Nevertheless, Mr Blackham rejects Christianity, holding that Humanism 
alone of the contemporary faiths is capable of meeting the social and cul- 
tural needs of our time. Humanism, in his view, by rooting itself pro- 
foundly in the entire human tradition, by maintaining a basic openness as it 
must do by its nature, is able to profit by everything that science, logic and 
philosophy can give, and to bring it all to the service of man. Humanism 
is not tempted, like Christianity, to defeatism, to a lack of faith in man, to 
an otherworldliness that often neglects human welfare. By its faith in the 
application of reason and science to personal and social well-being, it can 
make possible a great strategy of human advance on many points. It can 
inspire a noble vision‘of civilization and a will to achieve it. No Christian 
reader of Mr Blackham’s book will regret that he is able to speak with such 
fervour of his humanist faith. 

It is noteworthy that Mr Blackham takes the view that, grave as is_our 
cultural disintegration, no remedy is to be found in a premature synthesis. 
What is most useful, in his view, is the definition and development of the 
alternatives open to man, so contributing to a genuine understanding of the 
fundamental issues. His book is packed with thought and with significant 
material and will be found illuminating by all serious thinkers, whether or 
not they accept his conclusions. 
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Mubammad at Mecca. By W. Montgomery Watt. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1953. Pp. xvi-+ 192. 185. 
Reviewed by H. A. R. Gibb (Oxford) 


THE chief claims which Dr Montgomery Watt makes for his new study of 
the origins of the Islamic Community and of Muhammad’s teaching at 
Mecca are that he has endeavoured to sidetrack the theological issues 
(Muslim ». Christian), and to elucidate more fully the economic, social and 
political background of his movement. Writing “as a historian,” he feels 
that neither Christian nor Muslim writers have in earlier studies remained 
entirely faithful to the canons of historical scholarship. 

Beginning with a skilful reconstruction of the socio-economic distribu- 
tion of the Meccan clans, he points out that the change from their earlier 
nomadic economy to a developed mercantile and capitalist economy had 
outrun the social and moral adjustments which were required to meet its 
needs. He follows this up with a discussion of the nature of Muhammad’s 
prophetic call and consciousness, drawing upon modern descriptions and 
analyses of mystical experience, and with a careful examination of the main 
points of doctrine stressed in the earliest passages of the Koran, coming to 
conclusions which in some respects sharply contradict hitherto current 
views. This early message of Muhammad was, however, as Dr Mont- 
gomery Watt goes on to argue (and it is the central argument of his book), 
the answer on the religious plane to the social, moral and intellectual 
troubles of the time and place. Additional confirmation is found in a 
study of the tribal relations and status of the earliest converts, which shorys 
that, so far from being drawn from the lower strata of the Meccan corh- 
munity, they were in the majority young men from the most powerful and 
influential families, or men, mostly young, from weaker branches or clans— 
that is to say, those who were most conscious of the moral and economic 
strains from which it was suffering. When opposition began to develop, 
naturally enough, to his movement, Muhammad was placed in something 
of a dilemma, and at this point Dr Montgomery Watt puts forward an 
original (though reasonably well-supported and not at all improbable) 
interpretation of Muhammad’s temporary recognition of the intercessory 
“* goddesses.”’ His final rejection of everything short of unqualified mono- 
theism thus led on the one hand to a stronger and more active opposition, 
involving social and economic pressures on converts, and on the other to a 
development of the Koranic polemic: negatively, in refuting the arguments 
brought against his teaching, positively, in clarifying, through the parallels 
adduced in his histories of former prophets, the distinctiveness and the claims 
of the new religion as a social institution, in contrast to the no longer 
adequate self-sufficiency of the clan structure and traditions. Uncon- 
sciously, therefore, the way was being prepared for the emergence of the 
new Muslim Community, which was brought into being when firstly 
Muhammad’s own clan deprived him of its protection, and then the call 
came to him from Medina, where (unlike Mecca) the need was felt for pre- 
cisely such a common bond of integration as Muhammad offered by his 
personality and his teaching. 

The book is hardly, in the strict sense, a biography of Muhammad, but 
rather a series of essays on the factors which entered into and helped to 
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mould his deveiopment, and it would be difficult for most readers to follow 
the arguments in detail without a fairly close knowledge of the Koran and 
the personalities concerned. They deal, of necessity, with controversial 
points on which the evidence never allows of documented conclusions, and 
other scholars may not readily accept some of Dr Montgomery Watt’s 
reconstructions. But while clarifying the social and economic framework 
of the Islamic movement, his argument is based on the conviction that, 
however influenced or even unconsciously motivated Muhammad and his 
earliest converts may have been by these tensions, the prime moving force 
in their life and actions was religion. To be sure, as the author rightly 
points out, religion to the Arabs and the other related peoples of the East 
is a very different thing from the private and personal affair which is all 
that religion is generally allowed to mean in our Western countries. He has, 
in this connection, a passage of striking insight on the ethical significance 
for them of almsgiving, the Koranic insistence on which has so often been 
misunderstood. All in all, the book gives the impression of having been 
written by one who has entered imaginatively into the experience of 
Muhammad in Mecca to a greater degree than any previous biographer. 
This, together with its firm and consistent organization of the materials, 
constitutes a new and valuable contribution to the study of the origins of 
Islam. 


Plato’s Theory of Art. By R. C. Lodge. London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1953. Pp. vili + 316. 255. 
Reviewed by Dorothy Tarrant (London) 


Tuts volume appears in the well-established “‘ International Library of 
Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific Method.” It is the sixth book 
devoted to Plato in this series. The late Professor Cornford contributed 
three studies of the later dialogues, using his characteristic method of 
“ translation with running commentary ”—a discipline severe, perhaps, for 
modern students, but having the merit of bringing the reader into direct 
touch with the philosopher’s own expression of his thought. Mr Lodge, 
here as in his earlier volumes on Plato’s theories of Education and Ethics, 
goes to the other extreme, and very rarely quotes any original texts at all. 
His few citations in his chapters are mainly brief phrases, though in the 
notes appended he gives copious references to passages in the dialogues. 
These are evidence of assiduous labour; random testing finds them not 
all equally relevant, and one may suspect that not many readers will look 
them up. A reasonable number of actual quotations would have been more 
convincing. We are indeed told (p. 7) that “‘ Plato was himself a very great 
artist,” but the fact is scarcely allowed to reveal itself here. 

The result of the present method is that the reader meets Plato and his 
thought indirectly and through another’s individual and often striking 
interpretation. Mr Lodge’s approach and style are always interesting, 
though an English reviewer may be allowed to cavil at certain recurring 
terms—“ biosocial ” and “ motility,” for example—which suggest an alien 
jargon. He has thoroughly studied his texts. Deprecating the “‘ genetic ” 
method which treats Plato’s thought as a developing process, he gathers 
up sayings and principles from the various dialogues into a synthetic whole. 
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It becomes clear that his main interest lies in the Republic and the Laws, 
and that his interpretation of the term “‘ Art” is a special and a compre- 
hensive one. His theme is, in fact, Plato’s theory of the whole art of 
living in an ordered community, including every purposive human activity 
from craftsmanship to statesmanship—a theory based on the thought and 
social tradition of ancient Greece, but instinct with the values of idealism. 

The author’s argument is developed through a series of chapters on the 
Origin, Nature, Functions and Limitations of Art in this broad sense of 
the term. Plato’s aesthetic, social and political ideals are fully exhibited in 
their dependence on his theory of Forms, and likewise in their significance 
for the modern community. Inevitably in a treatise on these lines the 
interpreter and his choice of phrase will depart some distance from the 
original; and it may be salutary, as it is certainly startling, for the tradi- 
tionally-bred Platonist to find the philosopher-king described (p. 203) as 
“a good chairman for almost any committee of experts.” 

There ate indeed sections of the book which treat of art in the more 
specialized sense of the term, e.g. an interesting discussion (p. 96) of the 
place of illusion and distortion in painting; a chapter on “‘ Mimesis ” evoked 
by the problem of the first part of Republic x; and one on “‘ Sensation and 
Aesthetic Quality,” in which it is argued (against J. Dewey) that simple 
sense-reactions do have aesthetic value. It is not quite clear how much 
weight Mr Lodge gives to those absolute values which for Plato reside in 
the philosopher’s “‘ vision” of the ultimate Good, attained through dis- 
ciplined study of the Forms of being. In discussing “the Aesthetical 
Value-Judgement,” he seems to fall back upon social appropriateness as 
the norm, sanctioned by (p. 220) “‘ the official verdict of the committee of 
community artists, acting under the chairmanship of the appropriate com- 
munity executive.” The language of big business has prevailed again, and 
we seem to be some way removed from the Laws. The supreme test is, in 
fact, whether the products of art are (p. 228) “‘ functional in the life of the 
model city.” 

The topic of “‘ Freedom and Artists in the Model City ” leads to a valuable 
account of Plato’s theory of education as outlined in the Republic and the 
Laws, and a defence of his system against the charge of totalitarianism. It 
is clearly with these social, ethical and political problems that the author’s chief 
interest is concerned, and those who accept this all-embracing sense of the 
word “ Art” will find much here to stimulate and to satisfy their thought. 


Religion and the Modern Mind. By W.'T. Stace. London: Macmillan, 
1953. Pp. 301. az. 


Reviewed by L. W. Grensted (Oxford) 


‘RELIGION is not simply ethics. Nor is it just a mixture of ethics and 
dogma or of ethics and emotion. There is a third something, totally 
different from either, which is its essence.” ‘‘ The essence of religion is not 
morality but mysticism. And the way of the saints is the way of mysticism.” 

** Morality has, in fact, a secular basis which can be made reasonably 
solid, and which does not result in a chaotic relativism . . . nevertheless 
moral aspirations and ideals have a deeper foundation in, and ultimately 
flow from, religion.” “ Even if we dismiss religion as nothing but a set of 
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falsehoods without even any symbolic truth, yet, even so, the modern mind 
has made a mistake in thinking that all morals must be relative.” 

These sentences, taken from Professor Stace’s last two chapters, may be 
taken as the texts about which his defence of religion, and therewith of 
morality, is elaborated. Not that there is anything unnecessarily elaborate 
about either his style or his argument. He has the admirable, and to-day 
unusual, gift of writing philosophy in simple and understandable terms, and 
he can sum up a great philosopher’s system of thought in a few clear sen- 
tences which, however incomplete as an account of that system, do it no 
injustice. That an eminent philosopher should be competent in his own 
subject is to be expected. What is so little usual as to come with a surprise 
is that he should also be enjoyably readable and easily understood. 

Professor Stace begins from the ‘‘ Medieval World-picture ” and has no 
difficulty in showing, both in the sphere of belief and in that of moral 
sanctions, that its apparently clear outlines conceal a mixture of scientific 
ideas, as yet unrecognized and untested, and philosophical ideas, only 
partially isolated and examined. And though mystics have never been 
wanting, the fundamental rights of mysticism as a mode of veridical aware- 
ness, valid in itself, had not been made clear, except, as Professor Stace 
points out with a wealth of quotation, in the great creative literature of 
Hinduism and early Buddhism. His diagnosis of the modern mind is that 
it has, in part consciously and still more unconsciously, swung completely 
away from the mediaev3l way of thought, even where many of its formula- 
tions are retained. The whole conception of God, personal and with a mind 
which, though infinite, is yet something like a human mind, and of his 
eternal purposé moving unfailingly to its consutamation, may survive in 
word, but behind the words men think to-day in terms of material causation. 
The scientist, who alone is supposed to be dealing with realities, has estab- 
lished the same hold upon the popular imagination as that which reached 
down through the Church from the great Schoolmen to the uncompre- 
hending common folk of the Middle Ages. The process of this vast reversal 
of outlook can be traced in the great philosophers of the last three centuries, 
and it is here that Professor Stace gives us some of his most incisive and 
most illuminating writing. 

But in the issue, as he shows, the modern mind has failed to reckon with 
what was realiy most significant and vital in the medieval synthesis. Its 
outlook might be anthropological (for indeed where else could it start but 
from man?) and its forms largely mythological. But what counted both in 
its institutional faith and in its traditional ethics was an insight such as 
Eckhard shared with Plotinus, the overmastering awareness of an ultimate 
significance, common to mystics the world over, and wholly beyond the 
range of logical analysis or factual verification. 

It is here that Professor Stace finds the hard core alike of religion and 
morality. He writes explicitly in defence of a religious interpretation of 
life, and, equally explicitly, without any brief on behalf of institutional 
religion. Whether upon the basis of his argument a good case for the tradi- 
tional and historical forms of Christianity can be made out is another matter. 
Those who believe that it can, and who maintain their loyalties in that 
belief, will yet have much to learn from this sincere and searching effort to 
put the emphasis in the right place. 
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Idealistic Thought of India. By P. T. Raju. London: Allen & Unwin. 
Pp. 454. 428. 

A Short Introduction to the Essentials of Living Hindu Philosophy. By 
F. Vreede. London: Oxford University Press. Pp. xii+ 72. 5/. 


Reviewed by Sidney Spencer (Manchester College, Oxford) 


THE two works before us differ considerably in their compass, but each is 
written by an expert in the field of Indian philosophy. The author of the 
“Short Introduction” is Professor at the University of Indonesia. He 
gives an admirably clear and concise account of the essentials of the subject, 
and follows this up by a brief but useful guide to further study. The only 
criticism which one is inclined to make is that, in his concern to present 
Hindu philosophy as a living discipline, he fails to touch upon its difficulties 
and paradoxes, and ignores the differences of interpretation to which it is 
subject. The writer of the larger volume is Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of Rajputana, and has been Visiting Professor at American Uni- 
versities. He is the author of a work on “‘ Thought and Reality,” in which 
he made a detailed comparison of the Idealism of Sankara and Bradley. In 
the present work, after giving a comprehensive account of Western Idealism, 
he embarks upon a close and careful study of the different forms of Vedantic, 
Buddhist and contemporary Indian Idealism, and closes with a general 
survey. His book forms a thoroughly sound and well documented guide 
to the subject. 

What must chiefly strike the reader of these books is both the convergence 
of Indian philosophy with the esséntial insight of Western Idealism and its 
distinctive approach. Raju defines Idealism as “the theory which asserts 
the reality of the ideal, and explains the world in order to maintain this con- 
ception of reality.” From this point of view it is evident that the epistemo- 
logical controversy which has played such a prominent part in the history 
of Western philosophy is irrelevant to the main issue. Indian Idealism 
stands in essential relation to the spiritual consciousness. Its source (as 
Vreede says) is “‘ the spiritual tradition maintained since Vedic times.” It 
rests upen the assumption of the knowledge of Reality as a thing which can 
be attained only by inner experience—by the awakening of the deeper self 
in man. Philosophy for the Hindu is a matter of “living wisdom.” It 
finds its beginning and its goal in the religion of the spirit, which consists 
(in Raju’s words) in the “ sublimation and transformation of human life.” 

It is the strength of Indian philosophy that it is sustained by a living 
tradition of inner experience, and thus has its place in the wholeness of life. 
It must be recognized, on the other hand, that the form of Indian Idealism 
which has been traditionally dominant—the Advaita system of Sankara— 
contains a grave weakness of its own. The essence of Sankara’s Advaita 
(or “ Non-Dualism”’), as Raju points out, lies in the doctrine of Maya. 
(Raju’s exposition of this doctrine is not wholly satisfactory, for he suggests 
that Sankara was more completely consistent in his interpretation than 
appears in fact to have been the case.) What Maya essentially means, he 
contends, is that the world in time and space, while we experience it, so that 
we cannot describe it as unreal, is yet riddled with contradictions, and there- 
fore from the standpoint of Brahman (the ultimate Reality) it does not exist. 
The relation between Brahman and the world is one of pure indifference. 
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The same essential outlook was reached, as Raju shows, in Mahayana 
Buddhism. It is indeed a remarkable fact that, while the earliest form of 
Buddhist philosophy of which we have any definite knowledge (leaving 
aside the teaching of the Founder) appears to have been a pure phenomen- 
ology, which denied or ignored the Absolute, in later centuries Mahayana 
Buddhism developed a thorough-going system of Absolute Idealism. This 
development was accompanied by the growth of the spiritual consciousness, 
which found expression in the conception of the universal Buddha as the 
supreme Reality. Negatively, it found its counterpart in an attitude closely 
akin to that of the Advaita, for which everything finite is ultimately non- 
existent. 

The taproot of Indian Idealism is in the Upanishads and the spiritual 
tradition derived from them. Raju maintains that Sankara’s teaching is 
truer to the Upanishads than other systems. The assertion is open to 
serious question. In any case, as his exposition makes abundantly clear, 
there are alternative interpretations, which avoid the pitfall of Maya. The 
term itself.is often used in other systems, but in a radically different sense. 
It often indicates the Power of God (Sakti) by which the world exists. 
Raju scarcely does justice to the principle of identity in difference which is 
basic to most of the less orthodox forms of Hindu Idealism. Yet it is, as he 
finally suggests, in that direction that Indian philosophy must develop, if it 
is to do justice to the reality both of mystical experience and of the world 
as we know it in time and space. In his survey of the work of contemporary 
thinkers he points out that they find common ground in the adoption of a 
positive view of the world—a world-affirming rather than a world-denying 
outlook. This tendency reflects, in part, at least, the extent to which they 
have been influenced by Western thinking. Western thought serves thus 
to reinforce those forms of Indian Idealism which seek to solve the problem 
of the relation between the Infinite and the finite in a positive sense. 


Ethics. By A. C. Ewing. London: English Universities Press 
(Teach Yourself Books), 1953. Pp. 183. 6s. 
Reviewed by D. Daiches Raphael (G/asgow University) 


THE elementary student of philosophy may be recommended to begin 
either with a philosophical classic that is both readable and startling, or with 
a modern book expressly designed for him. I think most teachers of the 
subject would agree that the first is the better way, simply because the 
virtues of the lucid classic are so rare. A modern book that captures them 
is especially useful for the beginner who is studying on his own and is liable 
to feel that a book written long ago must surely have been superseded by 
later inquiry. To produce it is no easy task. Bertrand Russell succeeded 
brilliantly with The Problems of Philosophy, which may be read with pleasure 
and understanding by any intelligent person and which nevertheless stands 
in its own right as an original and important contribution to the subject. 
Moral philosophy has been less fortunate. No modern introduction to 
Ethics comes near the success of The Problems of Philosophy. ‘The able 
student will find the necessary philosophical and literary qualities displayed 
(in very different ways) in Professor Moore’s Ethics and Dr Carritt’s Theory 
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of Morals. But it seems that both these books fail to break through the 
barrier of intellectual difficulty felt by the average beginner. 

In the absence of an ethical Problems of Philosophy, one has to make do with 
modern introductions of a more humdrum character, and there are quite a 
few of these which are satisfactory enough in their own way. Dr Ewing 
has added to their number a little book which the elementary student will 
find useful and up to date. Dr Ewing spends the first half of his book on 
theories of the standard of rightness, and then deals more briefly with the 
logical and epistemological topics that have occupied so large a proportion 
of recent discussion of Ethics in Britain and America. I think Dr Ewing 
is right to treat the former issue both as the more important and as the one 
to be served up first to the beginner. After dealing with Egoistic and 
Universalistic Hedonism, he gives a clear and succinct chapter on Kant, 
followed by a brief survey of Ideal Utilitarianism and of modern Deontology, 
represented here by Ross. The controversies between Naturalism and Non- 
Naturalism are then outlined in two chapters about the definition of ethical 
concepts and the nature of ethical judgement. The latter includes discus- 
sion of the expressive-imperative theories which are now popular and which 
Dr Ewing dismissed in too cavalier a fashion in his Definition of Good. The 
final chapter deals with free will and determinism and with theories of 
punishment. The style throughout is a little dull, and logical points are 
perhaps put with insufficient precision for the beginner. These faults are 
compensated, however, by the seriousness and honesty of thought which 
always characterize Dr Ewing’s work. A welcome feature is the use of 
important contemporary events to illustrate moral issues. 


Christendom Attacked, a Comparison of Kierkegaard and Nietzsche. By 
Conrad Bonifazi. London: Rockliff. Pp. xv + 184. arts. 


Reviewed by R. G. Lunt (King Edward’s School, Birmingham) 


This is a brave and valuable study of those two violent thinkers to whom 
are attributed the germs of philosophies which have flowered in the age of 
Europe’s malaise. The established schools of Philosophy and Theology 
have rather tended to look on both these rebels as obscure eccentrics, 
psychopathic cases in whose turgid thought some challenge is to be found, 
but whose systems cannot be taken seriously. Mr Bonifazi has done a 
gteat and notable service in rendering a coherent account of the lives and 
thought of these two “‘ fathers of existentialism.” Although no influence 
from the one can have affected the other, yet they had their thinking and 
their humanity in common. “ Out of the depths of existence they called 
reason into question, dissatisfied with its marmoreal finality.” What is 
common to their philosophy springs from a revolutionary criticism of the 
society to which they belonged: and the challenge in it has not gone on 
unheard by the Church, in a different situation to-day from the comfortable 
conformity of their day. They represented a reaction against the impersonal 
uniformity to which European civilization, called Christian, was in bondage. 
But the so-called fetters of orthodoxy were glorious liberty indeed compared 
to that Nazism of which Nietzsche proved to be the spiritual ancestor. 

In Denmark Kierkegaard (1813-55) was the very antithesis of Grundtvig, 
the real restorer of Danish self-respect and community sense. Kierkegaard, 
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with his morbid melancholy and radical solitariness, his over-sensitiveness 
and contempt for “‘ the masses,” as a prophet born out of due time, attacked 
the Church because he realized that suffering and loneliness are of the 
essence of Christianity, and that in persecution and forsakenness man truly 
draws near to God. 

Nietzsche’s (1844-89) attack on Christianity was a religious attack, and 
is a measure of his realization of the true nature of Christ, his longing for 
something deeper and more challenging than the churches of his day could 
give him. His early training was deeply religious: at the University he 
shifted away, falling into the Deism of the day. He must be unique in 
having been seriously influenced by the fragments that remain of the violent 
poet Theognis! He came under the influence of Ritschl at Bonn: on 
Strauss’s Life of Jesus his comment was, “If you sacrifice Jesus, you must 
also sacrifice God.” From the time of his friendship with Wagner he 
becomes an increasingly stormy petrel. In Zarathustra, with its queer 
recollections of the Bible, and at the same time satirical abuse of it, he paved 
the way for Rosenberg’s rewriting of the New Testament for Nazis. 
Influenced more strongly by Darwin than he was prepared to admit, he 
saw the Superman as the final stage in the evolutionary process, as the 
meaning of the earth. 

The basis of both attacks was anti-rationalism: they opened the sluice- 
gates, and their successors have been swift to rush through them. Nietzsche 
declared that moral obedience is a slave-morality: Kierkegaard’s dictum 
is that defiance of God is a slavé-revolt. ‘‘ Official Christianity is lemonade- 
twaddle for the sort of beings that now are called men.” As opposed to 
the speculative tendency of his age, he called men back to decision, to 
their personal relationship to the Gospel. 

For both Established Christendom was the enemy, the evidence that the 
world has triumphed over the Church. Both men knew the depths of 
loneliness and despair: that is why they have each an attraction in this 
generation. Kierkegaard emerged purified and has therefore been an 
inspiration to Christians under persecution. Nietzsche was maddened—a 
maniac generation found inspiration in him. 

This is a most important book, the fruit of wide study and profound 
research for which Mr Bonifazi is exceptionally well fitted. The work is 
excellently annotated and documented at the end of each chapter, and 
there is a full bibliography covering works in most European languages, 
though not the Scandinavian ones. For Kierkegaard it is clear that the 
writer has relied on the English translations. He is to be congratulated on 
compressing into so small a compass such a lucid account of these two 
important but too often incomprehensible thinkers. 


Experience and Interpretation. By C. E. Raven. Cambridge University 
Press, 1953. Pp. vii+ 226. 21s. 

Reviewed by J. Heywood Thomas (Oxford) 
CANON RAVEN enjoys the distinction of having been probably the only 
Regius Professor of Divinity who was also a member of the Faculty of 
Science. This book, the second series of his Gifford Lectures, he not 
inaptly, therefore, calls a modern Re/igio Medici. Anyone who has heard 
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him speak or read his previous work on this theme will welcome the 
appearance of this work. 

He begins by describing the “‘ New Reformation ” which he believes 
is taking place. The broad principles of what must be our interpretation 
of the faith for our age are clear despite the prevailing controversies. The 
task of theology is to testify to the personal character of the cosmos by 
showing the end of the creative process. Dr Raven insists on the close 
connection between theology and religion as experience and interpretation. 
Discussing the origin and character of religious experience (c. IT) he adopts 
the sort of theory that is now familiar to most people, the mana-tabu theory. 
He makes three important points: (i) that an awareness of the eternal is 
possible only when there is integration; (ii) that religious experience can 
be either negative or positive according to its attitude towards the world; 
(iii) that there must be a symbol of God. The interpretation of religious 
experience (c. III) is like that of personal experience—we know more than 
we can tell. The dualism of faith and reason is deplored and we hear once 
more Dr Raven’s plea for a reasonable faith. He points out that differences 
in interpretation vary with temperament and tradition, but the best symbol 
is that of life. So we have the conception of the Son of Man. This brings 
us naturally to the significance of Jesus (c. IV) and the doctrine of Christ’s 
Person (c. V). The change in religious values which this revolutionary 
revelation of God in a man crucified brings with it is the result of a religious 
experience. The verdict of the New Testament and later ages is that “‘ none 
spoke like this man” and that “‘ He is the Son of God.” Discussing 
Christ’s Person, Canon Ra‘ven praises the Logos Christology and comments 
on the inadequacy of the Nicene doctrine. He points out that there is no 
sacrosanct formula for the Atonement and suggests that the same should 
have been the case about the matter of Christ’s Person. His own Christo- 
logy seems to be that Jesus is Saviour, “‘ the new species of humanity and 
also the embodiment in its fulness of the godhead ” (p. 104). The following 
two chapters discuss the relation of Christ and God to nature (c. VII and 
VIII). In the former the idea of the cosmic Christ is put forward as the 
solution of the problem of suffering and in the latter the teleological argu- 
ment is restated in such a way that it is consonant with a Trinitarian theology. 
In both chapters the author’s amazing scientific knowledge is put to good 
use. Chaptets VIII and IX present a doctrine of the Spirit. There is a 
plea for a renewed consideration of this aspect of the Christian doctrine. 
These chapters contain great wisdom on such subjects as the presence of 
the Spirit and its benefits and the personal nature of Church life and the 
danger of legalism. The book closes with a chapter on eternal life (c. X) 
where traditional eschatology is discussed, and a reinterpretation of the 
eschatological aspect of the Gospel is put forward as living in the “ realm 
of ends,” “walking in light,” “deliverance from self-pity and self- 
esteem.” This life sub specie aeterni is immortal in quality. 

It is difficult to estimate the value of this book because, while it is an 
exceedingly scholarly piece of work, it displays a singular lack of careful 
argument. The author tends to make assertions rather than put forward 
reasons for these assertions, some of which are rash, if not indeed erroneous. — 
Such are the imputations of irrationalism to Kierkegaard on page 52, and 
of a historical eschatology to Reinhold Niebuhr on page 221. Again, it 
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does not seem at all clear that Western Orthodoxy was, as we are told on 
page 72, Apollinarian, nor that the manhood of Jesus was forgotten after 
Chalcedon (p. 89), nor that ‘‘ person does not mean individual ” (p. 146). 
Dr Raven’s Christology is very difficult to understand. He seems to regard 
the Athanasian creed as an unfortunate canonizing of a paradox, and yet 
at the close of his discussion he puts forward a Christological theory which 
is essentially the same paradox. He seems to think that the first four cen- 
turies failed to solve the Christological problem because they had a mistaken 
attitude towards Nature. The right attitude for him seems to be a neo- 
Platonic monism which asserts the unity of God and man. This can hardly 
be said to be either theologically or philosophically satisfactory. Finally, 
many readers will find this a confused book: this is to a large extent due 
to the variety of subjects which the author brings into the focus of his dis- 
cussion, a fact which makes his treatment of any one point seem inadequate. 
Certainly everyone will acknowledge that Canon Raven has given us a 
vigorous and stimulating examination of the Christian faith. 


Hunted Heretic: the Life and Death of Michael Servetus, 1511-1553. By 
Roland H. Bainton. Boston, U.S.A.: The Beacon Press. Pp. xii + 
270; 20 illustrations. $3.75. 


Reviewed by H. L. Short (Manchester College, Oxford) 


Tuts is the kind of biography of Servetus, or almost so, for which we have 
been waiting. The eighteenth-century biographers found him incompre- 
hensible, a “‘ mere enthusiast,’ whose only significance was that he died 
a victim of intolerance. In modern times Dr Wilbur, in his History of 
Unitarianism, took much the same view; and Alexander Gordon, dependent 
on Tollin, looked chiefly for evidence that Servetus believed that Christ was 
a man and not the Second Person of the Trinity. Professor Bainton has 
spent, he says, nearly thirty years in preparation for this book, and has 
drawn a much more rounded and convincing portrait; and he has filled in 
many gaps in our knowledge. 

Not that he tells us all that we want to know. Some parts of the book are 
far too brief; few details, for example, are given of Calvin’s accusations and 
Servetus’s replies, though in other respects the sequence of events at the 
trial is made beautifully clear. It is good to have explained why Calvin was 
able so triumphantly to expose Servetus’s appeal to Irenaeus; and it turns 
out that Servetus was right after all! Professor Bainton is specially clear on 
the negative side of Servetus’s theology, showing how it grew out of the 
puzzles left by the disintegration of Thomism; but he is tantalizingly brief 
in his references to the possible origin of his positive beliefs in Italian 
neo-platonism. Indeed, it would be useful if Professor Bainton would tell 
us exactly how Servetus built his faith on his reading of Tertullian and the 
other second- and third-century Fathers, with the same careful detail as he 
has indicated his relationship to the late medieval Schoolmen. 

Perhaps it is because he has studied his subject at first hand from the 
documents instead of repeating the earlier biographers, as they repeat one 
another, that Professor Bainton gives little indication of the previous history 
of the study of Servetus, from Allwoerden in 1727 onwards. His biblio- 
gtaphy largely ignores the earlier authorities. The illustrations are a great 
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help. They are chosen, according to Professor Bainton’s custom in his other 
books, from old woodcuts; but he ought to say where they first appeared, 
not merely give the titles of modern books from which he has borrowed 
them. Many people will no doubt approve of his parallels between Servetus 
and the modern situation (the final words of the book are about Hiroshima), 
but others will feel that a history book need not be turned into a tract. 

However, this book is so fresh and good that it is to be hoped that 
Professor Bainton will write a really detailed and definitive life of Servetus. 
Dare one even hope for a translation of Christianismi Restitutio, or a volume 
of extracts and other source-material ? 
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